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The Principle at Stake 
OST folks in this country, both in the coal industry 
and out of it, are so busy trying to pin the blame 
for the strike on someone or some particular cause that 
they are overlooking the fundamental facts. 

Foremost is the fact of the United Mine Workers. 
Here is the strongest union in this country and the only 
large industrial union. It is facing for the second time 
in its history a reduction in wages. It is not human 
nature for labor unions, manufacturers’ associations or 
trade groups in any industry to hold together long 
unless they are of benefit to their membership. 

There is more than coincidence to the fact that coal 
miners after a decade or more of fruitless struggle to 
pand together during a period of falling prices and fall- 
ing wages, first reached the stage of cohesiveness in the 
nineties, when prices and wages took the upturn that 
ended but a year ago. The struggle for markets for 
goods and for coal is less strenuous when the general 
tendency is upward than when the business outlook is 
doubtful. Initiated in 1898, the four-state agreement 
originally affected but those four districts making up 
the Central Competitive Field. Now it has been magni- 
fied in importance to where for many years it has in- 
fluenced the wage settlements in other union and even 
in non-union fields. 

There has been but one setback experienced by the 
union in its policy of making this four-state settlement, 
and that began in 1906. That year there was a reduc- 
tion in wages—slight, but a reduction nevertheless, and 
the only one in the years from 1898 to 1922. State 
settlements were made in 1906, and in 1908 and 1910 
the Central Competitive Field settlements were made 
without the presence of Illinois. In 1912 the four-state 
negotiations were resumed, as was the upward trend in 
wages. 

From April, 1898, to April, 1922, there were fifteen 
wage settlements, of which one was a reduction, two 
represented no change and twelve were increases! Is 
it any wonder that with such a record the United Mine 
Workers has waxed strong in the hearts of its growing 
membership and in power in the industry? 

This time, the sixteenth time, the necessity of a wage 
reduction is so obvious—the people of this country are 
so thoroughly convinced on this point—that the union 
could not, dared not, make wages the issue. But an 
issue there must be, for without an issue a union lack 
cohesive strength. It would have been fatal to the 
strength and prestige of the International miners’ 
organization among its own members to have tamely 
submitted to a wage reduction. Having made a series 
of demands upon the operators and having been advised 
that those demands would not be granted, and knowing 
full well that the counter demands of the operators for 
reductions in wages must finally be met, the union has 
adopted a policy of saving what best it can out of the 
situation and has made the continuance of the national 


wage settlement through a Central Competitive Field 
agreement the main issue. 

The strike is the logical course for the union when 
what it wants is refused. The officers of the United 
Mine Workers know full well that their hope of main- 
taining control lies in exerting the “full economic 
strength” of the union on some issue. To have retreated 
without a show of strength would have spelled the 
downfall of the officers. Better from their standpoint to 
have an organized strike with the leaders leading than to 
have what must most certainly have come about other- 
wise—unauthorized, outlaw strikes, with leaders help- 
less and protesting. 

It is conceivable that under different leadership the 
United Mine Workers could have weathered this storm 
without resorting to the strike. Such a large percent- 
age of radical membership as was revealed at the 
Indianapolis meeting in February would have made such 
an attempt hazardous, however. Few outside of the 
coal industry appreciate how great a change has taken 
place in the union in the past few years. From a con- 
structive force it is becoming a destructive agency. 
With small regard for the public and none for the 
capital invested in the industry, it seeks control of the 
whole industry. John Lewis, reputed to be a conserva- 
tive, has been obliged to outradical the radical to 
maintain his position. 

What is best for the coal industry is best for both the 
miner and the operator. A vast controversy is raging; 
some five or six hundred thousand miners are on strike. 
What principle is at stake? The right of collective bar- 
gaining? No. The operators have not refused to meet 
the union officers for the negotiation of wage scales and 
conditions of work. In every field they have had their 
cffers refused. In no instance have the employers of 
union mine labor declared for the open shop. 

Is it some inherent right of the miner that is assailed, 
and for which he is fighting? No. Is it the integrity of 
the contract for which the miners are striking? Hardly, 
in view of the fact that in August, 1920, they wrecked 
that part of the contract for which they now demand 
adherence on the part of the operators, even though 
compliance be contrary to the law governing restraint 
of trade. 

There is a fundamental principle at stake. It does not 
hinge on wages, working conditions or trade unionism. 
It is a principle as yet imperfectly stated by the opera- 
tors but clearly recognized by both sides. It is whether 
a union out of hand shall through sheer collective 
strength come into complete control of the coal industry. 
The avowed purpose of the operators to abolish the check- 
off is evidence of their recognition that the power of 
the United Mine Workers must be curbed. The opera- 
tors stand on the principle of making adjustments to 
suit changing economic conditions, the union for 
further entension of its power without regard for any 
other factor in the industry, whether operator or public. 
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Miners’ Union Gets Hearing 


HILE no one disputes that the United Mine 

Workers did a clever thing in influencing the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House of Representatives to open 
hearings at the beginning of the strike, the benefits to 
the Mine Workers have been in the influence the result- 
ing publicity has had on public opinion. Congress has 
not been impressed in the same way as has the public. 
In Congress it is understood that a majority of the 
members of the Labor Committee are so pro-union that 
they are able to see but one side of this controversy. A 
recommendation as to legislation from the committee 
would have little weight. Any bill the committee might 
report out would be analyzed with unusual care. 

The hearing has enabled the Mine Workers to empha- 
size in a new way that the operators will not enter into 
a joint interstate conference. The reasons given by the 
operators for not entering such a conference and for 
declining to accept Chairman Nolan’s invitation are not 
being sufficiently impressed upon the public. The Mine 
Workers realize that their strongest point is the refusal 
of the operators to partake in a joint conference, and 
they are making the most of the opportunity that this 
hearing has provided. 

Congress makes more enlightened use of the testimony 
taken at hearings than does the general public. So far 
as Congress is concerned the hearing is having the 
effect of bringing out in concise and easily understand- 
able form the operators’ side of the controversy. The 
operators’ side of the case has been unusually well pre- 
sented. It is quite apparent that they have made out a 
better case than have the United Mine Workers. The 
evidence that the operators are not seeking to destroy 
the union has been particularly convincing. 

The expected has happened in this strike in every 
particular with the exception of the walk-out of the 
non-union men in Pennsylvania. As predicted, there has 
been no excitement over coal supply and it is not likely 
that there will be any, with so much unbilled coal at 
various points. 

Production during the first week of the strike was no 
smaller than was expected, although our expectations 
were founded on a lack of demand, rather than non- 
union disaffection. If the coal consumer who does not 
require coal immediately will hold off attempts to buy 
now—if he will refrain from being stampeded at this 
critical juncture—there will be no runaway market. 
Non-union output will increase as it is needed. The 
railroads have made systematic preparation to insure 
100-per cent car supply at all non-union mines. They 
are prepared to move coal cars for that purpose from the 
roads in the union fields. 





Power of the Steady Run 


ESPITE the strike, every operator should keep in 

mind the value of the steady run, for the present 
juncture is a good time to provide for future steadiness 
of operation. Provision made for putting in better 
machinery and for an advance in electrification can be 
made at no time more readily than during a strike, 
when none of the expedients necessary where the mine 
runs, however occasionally, need be installed to enable 
the work of reconstruction to be continued. 

The way to run steadily is to cut prices, and the only 
way to do this legitimately is to reduce costs. A little 
lowering of expense on the daily output will have great 
value, for it will increase the steadiness of run, which 
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in turn will lower the cost of production. With a 
slightly lowered cost due to mechanical readjustments 
a further reduction in cost, due to spreading the coats 
of operation over a large tonnage, can be obtained 
That in turn will make it possible to take more contracts 
and sell more spot coal and again shave the cost. 

There is, of course, a limit to this process as the suc- 
cessive reductions in costs approach a vanishing point 
but let it never be thought that the direct effect of . 
paring off of a few cents in the costs by mechanical 
efficiency is all that can be obtained. That slight reduc- 
tion attacks all charges that are on a monthly basis— 
all the costs for power, all the depreciation, obsoles- 
cence and tax deductions, which with the irregular run 
are so exasperating. Furthermore, steadier work 
makes it possible to obtain and keep the best men, have 
at all times an adequate mine force and a town with 
every house occupied. 


Modified Condemnation 


ILLIAM R. INGALLS speaking on “Elimination of 

Waste and Improvement of Efficiency” before the 
recent session of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, said: “The most noteworthy 
examples [of waste] are anthracite and bituminous coal 
mining, where, on the average, annual employment js 
only 200 to 250 days per annum.” Edward W. Parker 
took exception to that statement, and we note with 
pleasure that in Mining and Metallurgy the words are 
repeated with “anthracite” omitted. Perhaps other 
changes have been made. As to this we are not quite 
clear. However, as it appears the statement can create 
no cavil. The words “There are about 700,000 men 
employed in bituminous coal mining, compared with 
about 150,000 in anthracite, wherein the labor condi- 
tions are much better,” gives us more confidence, though 
the last phrase was not part of the paper as read. 

However, we would still like to see part of the further 
comment in the article revised. Mr. Ingalls remarks 
(we quote his speech as reported in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy): “Anthracite coal mining is inevitably subject 
to seasonal conditions, just as is building, for we need 
more of that coal in the winter than at other times of 
the year. We may counteract this condition by main- 
taining production and putting coal into storage during 
the period of dull demand, which is in fact done on a 
large scale, but this does not meet the economic condi- 
tion that the proper place for storage is where the coal 
is going to be used and our homes are not generally 
built with bin capacity for holding a winter’s supply 
of coal.” 

This is indeed an amazing presentation, for in normal 
years the price differential and the fear of a winter’s 
shortage have repeatedly made the summer trade in 
anthracite domestic coal as active as in winter, if not 
even more so, and during the present coal year without 
the price differential or rather, to speak more correctly, 
with the differential even reversed, the summer trade 
was more active than the winter. The fear of shortage 
caused cellars to be filled and showed that enough of 
such cellars had a capacity so adequate that the sea- 
sonal character of the use could be more than over- 
bslanced whenever a fear of a failure of supply made 
people anxious to purchase coal. Of course, the winter 
is the more active period when summer strikes hold back 
the production in that period, but that condition is not 
raised by Mr. Ingalls’ statement. 
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RAILROAD TIPPLE OF W. J. RAINEY CO.’S STEWART PLANT IS LOCATED REMOTE FROM SHAFT 


Shaft in Connellsville Region Dumps Run-of-Mine Into 
Bins and Transports It by Larry to Tipple 


Shaft of Stewart Mine Is Set as Near Railroad Tipple 
as the Property Limits and Unmined Coal Permit— 
An Electric Larry Links Shaft and Railroad Tipples 


By ALPHONSE F. BRosky 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh bed progressed that today it is difficult 

to find an area that is not being extensively 
mined. Perhaps in no place is this bed of coal more 
thoroughly developed than in the Connellsville region, 
unless indeed it be around Pittsburgh, where the coal 
outcrops and is easily reached. 

One of the last operations opened by the W. J. Rainey 
Co., of Uniontown, Pa., is the Stewart mine, at South- 
west, Pa. Incidentally, it might be stated that this 
probably will be the last mine in this particular bed 
that will be opened in this region. It is said that the 
Stewart shaft gives access to the last virgin tract of 
Pittsburgh coal in Fayette County. The Stewart hold- 
ing contains 366 acres and is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by workings that have caved. 

A modern surface plant has been erected at this 
mine. Surface-structure costs, apportioned per acre, 
are higher here than at most operations. One seldom 


TE SUCH an extent has the development of the 


finds such substantial and complete buildings erected ° 


and such excellent equipment installed where such small 
acreages are to be developed. The idea is to obtain a 
relatively large output, reducing thereby the life of 
the mine, so that a quick money turnover may be 
obtained. An ultimate 8-hour output of 1,600 tons is 
expected, so that it may be assumed safely that the 
average production per day throughout the life of the 
mine will be approximately 1,000 tons. 

The coal bed at this point is 8 ft. thick and, esti- 
mating the coal in the bed as running 1,700 tons per 
foot-acre, the coal obtainable will aggregate 4,500,000 
tons on a 90-per cent recovery basis. It is probable, 
however, that a larger quantity of coal than that given 
will be recovered. It follows that the life of this mine 
will be somewhere between twelve and fifteen years. 

The shaft has been placed at some distance from 
the railroad but as near as the position of the property 


will permit. In fact, all the coal lies to the south 
and west of the shaft, which has been sunk near the 
eastern property line, space being left only for the 
empty side of the shaft bottom and for the pillar which 
protects the property. 

As has been mentioned, the coal area is practically 
surrounded by roof caves. This fact eliminated the 
possibility of the owner acquiring access to the rail- 
road through solid coal. At the same time the topo- 
graphical conditions prohibited the laying of a spur 
track from the railroad to the tipple. The ground eleva- 
tion at the shaft is 60 or 70 ft. above the level of the 
railroad and could be attained only by a grade of about 
7 per cent, an inclination too great, of course, for 
railroading. In one of the accompanying illustrations 
the topography is so clearly shown that it will be 
evident at a glance that existing conditions militated 
against a better layout. 

As is the case in most mines in the Pittsburgh bed, 
ordinary methods are employed in the mining and han- 
dling of the coal below the surface. The main haulage 
road and manway have been extended to the southwest 
boundary, a distance of approximately 5,500 ft. The 
summer months will see the development work far 
enough advanced for room driving. The coal hoisted 
at present comes solely from entries, 

Forty-pound rail on the shaft bottom and 60-lb. rail 


on the main haulage lines are laid on a 42-in. track: 


gage. A slight pitch of the coal is favorable to a good 
bottom layout. On the load side of the shaft bottom 
2-ton mine cars coming from the northeast move down 


a grade of approximately 1 per cent onto the cages. | 


After hoisting and discharge they pass to a kickback 
and thence gravitate through a turnout storage track 
which joins the main track at a point several hundred 
feet west of the shaft. 

A concrete arch extends for some distance on either 
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side of the landing at the shaft bottom. Further pro- 
tection will be obtained by placing I-beams on 5-ft. 
centers for a short distance on either extremity of the 
arching. A two-compartment hoisting shaft is pro- 
vided. This is 185 ft. deep and its inside dimensions 
are 10 ft. 6 in. x 22 ft. The concrete-lined airshaft 
is 235 ft. deep, the fan house being situated at a 
considerable distance vertically above the collar of the 
hoisting shaft. The airshaft is provided with a stair- 
way for emergency use. Coal, supplies and men*are 
raised and lowered in it. 

The design of the headframe is unusual. It is of the 
6-post type and of extra heavy construction. It is well 
strengthened with angle irons and angle-iron and plate 


‘ ladder members. The posts and the main bracing are 


made up of H-beams. Steel of the same section is used 
also to tie the three-leg main bracing to the adjacent 
posts. It will be noted also from the illustration of 
this headframe that the interposed members are not 
horizontal but are placed normal to the main racing. 
Three-leg main bracings and inclined compression mem- 
bers thereto are seldom seen in headframes. in this 
country, although used in some European mines. 

The tipple is fabricated of steel, the steps in the 
stairway being inverted concrete-filled channels. Other 
details are in keeping. The sides and bottom of the 
coal storage bin are of concrete reinforced with rods 
and expanded metal. The ridge-shaped bottom is pro- 
tected by steel plates. 

















HEADFRAME AND STORAGE BINS AT STEWART MINE 


A six-post structure of stronger construction than usual. The 
posts and main bracing are of H-beams. The struts between the 
back-leg and the vertical posts are normal to the back-leg instead 
of horizontal. 
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STEEL TIPPLE AT RAILROAD 


The influence of railroad experience is seen in this tipple, which 
will have strains unusual for mine service, such as a concentrated 
traveling load of twenty-five tons and more, which will come to a 
stop and be dumped on this structure. At present the larry in 
use carries only eight tons. 


Coal is hoisted on Lepley self-dumping cages which 
discharge onto an apron extending over the bin. From 
this the coal drops directly into the storage pocket. Rock 
is bypassed into a rock bin by way of a chute controlled 
by a hand-operated gate. A house-coal chute is placed 
beneath the rock bin, discharging to a wagon road to the 
west of the main coal bin. A counterweighted gate 
controls the flow of coal into this chute, and a chain- 
wheel gate regulates the discharge from it. This chute 
is provided with a 1}-in. bar screen, slack from which 
falls into a bin below, at the bottom of which a lever- 
arm swing gate allows the passage of this material into 
one of the four main chutes leading from the great bin. 

By the arrangement above described all the coal 
shipped is run-of-mine though a small quantity of 
screened fuel is prepared for domestic use. Four 
chutes are placed upon either side of the main bin, mak- 
ing eight in all. These discharge the contents of the 
bin into an electric larry that may be run underneath 
them on either side. The larry transports the coal 
from the tipple to a loading dock over the railroad 
tracks, a distance of approximately 1,400 ft. The 
slate-car landing directly beneath the rock bin is 
approached by way of a small trestle. 


LARRY TAKES COAL FROM SHAFT TO RAILROAD 


The larry that carries the coal to the railroad at 
this mine is of the type employed at coke plants for 


feeding beehive ovens. It has, however, been somewhat 


made over to suit local conditions. Certain changes 
were necessary, however, such as altering the side 
dumping arrangement to a bottom discharge. A pro- 
tected trolley wire is strung along the side of the 
track and a side-pole trolley employed. The larry has a 
capacity of 8 tons and is capable of making a round trip 
in four minutes, including the time occupied in loading 
and discharge. Its capacity is ample for the present 
output of the mine. Anticipating the needs of the near 
future, however, the company has a 25-ton larry under 
construction in its Mt. Braddock shops. This is de- 


' signed to transport 200 tons of coal per hour over the 


distance between the shaft and the loading dock. It 
will be similar in general design to the one in use at 
the present time. 

The loading dock, together with its trestle approach, 
is constructed of steel, as shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. The supporting H-columns are 
securely anchored to heavy concrete piers, ten steel 
bents carrying the trestle and dock loads. It will be 
noted that the dividing line between the trestle and 
the loading dock is distinct. As might be expected, the 
trestle (on the left in the illustration) is of a lighter 
construction than the dock on the right, the former 
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Shaft Hoist 


Coal comes to the 
185-ft. shaft in 2- 
ton cars and is 
hoisted in this shaft 
to the surface. The 
expectation is that 
the tonnage to be 
handled will be less 
than 2,000 per day, 
or 250 tons (125 
cars) per hour. Self- 
dumping cages are 
used. 
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structure forming part of a long-radius curve. 
tween the H-beam cap members of the bent I-beam, 
spreaders are placed. On these oak planks are laid 
laterally, upon which rest the ties and track rails, these 
latter being located directly above the spreaders. In 
addition to the members above named, channel string- 
ers are placed along the sides of the trestle, adding 
strength to the whole. 

The dock is of much heavier construction. 
quired rigidity is obtained by means of two 5-ft. steel- 
plate girders, amply reinforced by H-beam cross 
members. Coal is dumped from the bottom of the larry 
directly into a bin, the longitudinal section of which is 
triangular. This bin is lined with heavy steel plates 
and has a capacity of 54 tons. From this point the 
coal may be discharged to either of two tracks by way 
of two diverging chutes equipped with swing gates. 
The bin is so arranged that a 12-ft. screen may be in- 
stalled at some future time if desired. 

In the generator room near the tipple is .ocated a 
290-hp. motor-generator set and a 13 x 16-in. single-stage 
air tompressor of the Laidlaw feather-valve type driven 
by a 260-hp. synchronous motor. This unit supplies 
air to the punchers, which are used exclusively for 
undercutting the coal. The switchboard is equipped 
with all necessary instruments, such as circuit break- 
ers, ammeters and wattmeters. 

A fire pump driven by a 40-hp. induction motor is 
installed in the basement of the generator room. This 
machine is started only in case of fire and increases the 
existing water pressure in the mains. An elevated 
reservair tank supplies water for town use, but its 
static head is insufficient for fire fighting. A smaller 
pump driven by a 5-hp. induction motor circulates 
water for cooling the compressor and supplies also the 
liquid controller by which the hoist is regulated. 

Basements under part of the generator room or hoist 
house are coming into favor. They make it possible to 
locate small equipment, such as pumps and the like, 
where they are out of the way. Modern plans often pro- 
vide for placing the control apparatus under the 
hoist-room floor, as that lessens the annoyance from 
the clatter of alternating-current control panels. This 
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arrangement removes all secondary equipment from 
the ground floor, and the less the main hoist room is 
encumbered the less is the chance of accident. The 
hoist and generator rooms, in which most officials take 
a justifiable pride, may thus be made to present a 
better appearance. 


Four Ways of Making Fuel Costs Lower 


N INTERESTING little booklet , entitled “Four 

Ways to Make 6 Per Cent on Coal” is being put out 

by the Wentz Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. This takes up 

in non-technical terms many subjects in which the pur- 
chaser of coal should be vitally interested. 

Some of the statements made should serve to focus 
attention on the items of expense in the operation of 
most power plants that are capable of material reduc- 
tion. Thus at the very outset the statement is made 
that probably 55 per cent of industrial operations, tak- 
ing them by and large, operate their boiler plants at 
less than 50 per cent efficiency. The items of cost en- 
tering into boiler-plant operation are four in number— 
fuel, labor, supervision and maintenance, including de- 
preciation. These represent 78, 11, 5 and 6 per cent of 
total expenditures, respectively, on the average. It will 
thus be apparent how vitally economies in fuel affect 
total plant expense. 

Classification of coals as well as the adaptability of 
various types to specific uses, the sampling and analysis 
of coal, correct methods of firing, firing tools and their 
uses, the care and operation of boilers, scale and its pre- 
vention, boiler settings, coal accounting, records, as well 
as coal storage and the prevention of spontaneous com- 
bustion are other subjects treated. All in all this 
pamphlet contains much information on subjects little 
understood by the average layman who nevertheless 
buys and uses coal for fuel. 





THE NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE has re- 
quested the assistance of the Bureau of Mines in an educa- 
tional campaign looking toward the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance in that city without necessitating the passage of 
legislation to accomplish the desired end. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Akron, Ohio, also has been in correspondence 
with the bureau regarding an anti-smoke campaign. 


* 
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Reports and Investigations 
State Geological Surveys 
and Mining Bureaus 




















Pennsylvania Bulletins Describe Coal Beds 
Of Cambria and Greene Counties 


IFFICULTIES having arisen in printing the re- 
ports of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Topographic 
and Geological Survey, preliminary announcements and 
abstracts of the result of the survey’s work are being 
sent out in mimeographed form. This method of 
presentation appears to be necessary if the public is 
to have any current record of what the survey is doing. 
Some of these bulletins are reports just made avail- 
able. Others are older and are inserted in the series 
in order to preserve a record of them. Copies of the 
older reports in the main are being sent to a selected 
list of libraries only. It is planned to distribute the 
bulletins prepared each month to libraries and those 
individuals most vitally interested. As before, their 
appearance will be announced in the newspapers. The 
first distribution includes only those numbers now 
ready; the other numbers will be sent out later as they 
are prepared. 

Among these bulletins received by Coal Age recently 
are Nos. 23 and 24, both by J. D. Sisler and entitled 
“Coal Beds in Cambria County, Pennsylvania,” and 
“Coal Beds in Greene County, Pennsylvania,” respec- 
tively. These bulletins contain the following important 
features: 

Cambria County ranks fourth in Pennsylvania as a 
producer of bituminous coal and ships more of this 
fuel for export than any other county in the state. It 
is one of the few counties possessing four important 
coal beds, although at least twenty-four coal deposits are 
recognizable, including the four important ones and five 
others which are workable locally, the rest being 
extremely thin. 

The outcropping rocks of Cambria County are con- 
fined to the Quaternary System and to the Pennsyl- 
vanian and Mississippian series of the Carboniferous 
System. The Monongahela, Conemaugh, Allegheny and 
Pottsville formations alone are coal bearing. The four 
important coal beds are the Lower Kittanning, Upper 
Kittanning, Lower Freeport and Upper Freeport. Five 
other beds are mined locally, while the remaining eleven 
are so thin that they may never be worked. The other 
coals include the Mercer, Brookville, Clarion, Ben’s 
Creek and Middle Kittanning beds. Numerous other 
small beds of unminable coal in the Conemaugh forma- 
tion are scattered through 700 to 800 ft. of strata lying 
above the Upper Freeport bed. An impure coal lying 
about 775 ft. above the Upper Freeport and averaging 
less than 2 ft. in thickness has been correlated as the 
eastern remnant of the Pittsburgh bed in Cambria 
County. This coal has been worked a little, but is of 
small value. 

The chief districts in the county where mining oper- 
ations are carried on are the Barnesboro-Patton dis- 
trict, the Mountain district, the Black Lick district, 
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the Johnstown-South Fork-Windber district ang the 
Portage-Gallitzin district. 

While much coal is mined in this county, there are 
considerable reserves that have not yet been touched 
and are only now being prospected by means of the 
diamond drill. Drillings thus far conducted give 
promise that the remainder of the field will prove of 
equal value to those districts already known. 

Bulletin 24 is devoted to the coal beds of Greene 
County and states in part: “Greene County has more 
unmined coal than any other county in Pennsylvania 
and is estimated to contain one-fourth of the reserves 
of the Pittsburgh bed in the state. So far, extensive 
coal mining has been limited to the Monongahela River 
district, where the Pittsburgh coal outcrops. The im- 
portant coals, with the exception of the Waynesburg 
bed, have no outcrop in the county west of the Monon. 
gahela River and lie at great depth. Since the more 
easily accessible coal along the river is rapidly being 
worked out, shaft mining has started in other parts 
of the county. Drilling for oil and gas has shown 
several other coals below the Pittsburgh bed, but their 
identity is uncertain and it is impossible to present an 
estimate of their tonnage. 

“Greene County has at least eight workable coals, 
The Pittsburgh bed is the only one that can be mined 
over large areas; the others are workable only locally, 
because they are, for the most part, too thin and dirty 
to be commercially valuable. Thirty beds are known 
in the county; they range from a few inches to 6 ft. 
in thickness, but average less than 1 ft. The Pittsburgh 
coal bed, which is the most important measure in this 
region, is characteristically a'double seam having a roof 
division separated from a lower division by a clay part, 
ing ranging from } in. to 3 ft. thick. In the northern 
part of the county especially a roof shale 8 to 12 in. 
thick appears over the upper division of the bed. The 
roof division of the coal varies from 2 in. to 8 ft. in 
thickness and is cut by many clay partings. It is high 
in ash and sulphur. . 

“The lower and minable division of the bed varies 
from 3 in. to 9 ft. in thickness, including three per- 
sistent partings. These partings separate the lower 
division into four distinct benches: The upper or 
Breast, the Bearing-in, the Brick and the Lower Bottom. 
The Breast coal is generally the best and thickest part 
of the bed and in this county is free from distinct 
impurities. The Bearing-in bench usually is from 2 
to 4 in. thick, with a thin bone binder above and 
below it. It is so soft that the miners use it to bear 
in on the other coal to gain a working face. It mines 
out as slack. The Brick coal is so named because the 
cleavage planes tend to make it break and mine out in 
brick-shaped blocks. As a rule, this coal is of excellent 
quality, although locally it may be impure. The Lower 
Bottom bench generally is quite impure and carries 
numerous shale partings. In places, however, a few 
inches at the top is clean and may be mined.” 


A Stupy oF THE METHODS OF MINING COAL is being made 
by the district and field engineers of the Bureau of Mines 
for the purpose of determining the percentage of extraction 
of coal together with its relative degree of safety. When a 
sufficient number of mines have been investigated in any 
particular coal bed, it is planned to summarize the methods 
of mining in a bureau publication, calling attention to any 
unnecessary loss of coal in the different methods of mining 
operations. A large amount of this investigative work has 
been conducted in Alabama, Oklahoma, Kansas, western 
Pennsylvania and Utah. 
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Liquid Air Boiling Away at Partially Regulated Speed 
Used to Supply Mine Rescuers and Rescued 


Pure Oxygen Not Injurious--Highly Oxygenated Liquid 
Air Poured Into a Suitable Tank Evaporates, Furnishing 
Respirable Atmosphere—Four Types of Liquid-Air Apparatus 


By HENRY BrRIGGS* 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


HEN Joseph Priestly discovered oxygen, in 
W\ 1774, he inhaled the strange new gas and re- 

corded a feeling of exhilaration. Many of us 
would feel exhilarated at making one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of all time, whether we inhaled the 
product of our industry and good fortune or not. 
Unluckily, Priestly’s excusable emotional uplift has 
been remembered, and pure oxygen has been, and still 
is, widely accredited with the property of producing a 
sort of intoxication in those breathing it. 

Reputable men of science as well as quasi-scientific 
novelists—Jules Verne was perhaps the worst offender 
—have kept alive this hoary myth. There is, of course, 
not a shadow of truth in the belief that oxygen, when 
inhaled, causes intoxication. Breathing oxygen does 
not accelerate the vital processes; it does not produce a 
feverish burst of activity, muscular or mental; neither 
is the comparatively short time during which it is in- 
haled by, say, the wearer of a rescue apparatus, followed 
by a subnormal period. 

To show in what quarters this particular fallacy is 
still entertained, I might recount the following incident: 
A colleague of mine, a professor of the medical faculty, 
informed me the other day that no one should be per- 
mitted to breathe highly enriched air except under what 
he termed “proper medical supervision.” On my in- 
quiring why, he replied that it was risky; the person 
might get an overdose and do himself harm. I assured 
him that his fears were groundless and that in scores 
of experiments I had made, men of all sorts—myself 
among them—had breathed 98-per cent oxygen for 
hours at a time, when at work and when at rest, with- 
out the least ill-effect. He was frankly incredulous! 


OXYGEN HARMFUL ONLY WHEN UNDER PRESSURE 


Only when self-contained apparatus is used under 
pressure, as by a diver, is pure oxygen deleterious to 
the wearer during the short time that it is breathed 
in practice. Under such circumstances, however, it is 
poisonous and must be considerably diluted with nitro- 
gen to make it safe. 

When, in the following account, mention is made of 
apparatus supplying its wearer with pure or nearly 
pure oxygen it should be borne in mind that in using 
the modern rescue equipment, of whatever kind, the 
elimination of nitrogen from the breathing circuit is 
sought, and that when highly enriched air is drawn into 
the lungs the animal organism accommodatingly takes 
from it only such oxygen as it may need at the moment 
and expels the remainder as if it were so much inert gas. 

The liquid “air” used at the British mine rescue sta- 
tions operating on that system contains, when freshly 
made, about 60 per cent of oxygen. It it stored and 





*Professor of mining, Heriot-Watt College. 


transported in Dewar vacuum bottles of copper or brass 
(see Fig. 1), each bottle holding about 50 Ib. of the 
liquid. The average rate of tranquil evaporation of 
“air” in these flasks is about 3.5 lb., and, in exception- 
ally good flasks, about 2.5 lb. per day. As the boiling 
point of nitrogen at normal pressure is —196 deg. C. 
and that of oxygen —183 deg. C., the former boils away 
more rapidly than the latter. Consequently a liquid 
mixture kept in a Dewar flask slowly enriches itself 
in oxygen. 

As a result of this automatic enrichment, the “air” 
actually poured into mine-rescue apparatus at these 
stations may contain anywhere from 60 to 90 per cent 
of oxygen—probably the average is about 70 per cent. 
Owing to the large excess used, no risk attends the 
employment of a mixture containing this proportion of 
nitrogen. For oxygen-administration apparatus the 
case is somewhat different, as in this instance much 
purer oxygen is desirable. 


AIR SHOULD HAVE A LARGE OxYGEN CONTENT 


I am inclined to view the production of 60-per cent 
air for rescue apparatus as marking a phase in the his- 
tory of these appliances that is certain to pass away 
before long. The advantages of a high degree of purity 
are so evident, whether the liquid be used for breathing 
apparatus or for other purposes, that no one at the 
present time would be well advised if he were to install 




















FIG. 1. CHARGING THE AEROPHOR WITH LIQUID AIR 
The liquid air is being poured out of a Dewar flask, a sort of 
magnified “vacuum bottle,” into the breathing apparatus which is 
hanging from a spring balance. By the dial on this scale the 
weight of liquid air received can be determined. 
. 
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FIG. 2. AEROLITH, THE FIRST LIQUID-AIR APPARATUS 


This has a vacuum similar to that in the Dewar flask, but the 
vacuum probably was found undesirable, for it prevented the air 
from evaporating rapidly enough for the needs of the wearer. As 
there was no regenerator to take away carbon dioxide, the air 
supplied the apparatus man was fit for breathing only when the 
apparatus was blowing off somewhat freely. 


apparatus designed to yield liquid oxygen of any less 
than 95-per cent purity. 

The first attempt to utilize liquid air for mine-rescue 
apparatus was that of Otto Suess, who, in his British 
patent specification of 1906, is described as an engineer 
of Mahrisch-Ostrau, Empire of Austria (now no more). 
Though it proved a failure, Suess’ apparatus had ele- 
ments of merit and formed the starting point fer sub- 
sequent development. It is illustrated in Fig. 2. This 
apparatus, called—with a woful disregard for the rules 
of etymology—the “Aerolith,” was carried in its en- 
tirety on the wearer’s back. It was furnished with 
mouthpiece and noseclip or, more frequently, with a 
face mask or a half mask. (It will be remembered that 
in the early days of rescue apparatus these latter at- 
tachments, now discredited, were held in high regard.) 
The charge of liquid air was poured into the “pack” or 
air reservoir A, through the opening D. 

The pack consisted of an inner nickel receptacle con- 
taining asbestos wool to soak up the liquid air; the 
inner canister was insulated (according to the patent 
specification) first by means of a vacuum, V; then by 
an air space, J, which in turn was covered by a layer 
of felt, F, and an outer casing of leather, L. 

The nature of the compound insulation and of the 
inventor’s claims make it clear that he did not realize 
the extremely high degree of tenuity necessary in a 
vacuum in order that it may act as a protection agai..st 
heat conduction. Neither did he grasp the impracti- 
cability of maintaining, for even a short time, a high 
vacuum in a metal vessel unprovided with charcoal. As 
a matter of fact, no vacuum is needed with this form of 
receiver, which is intended to permit evaporation at a 
relatively rapid rate. 

This probably was soon discovered by Suess, for the 
few Aeroliths imported into England made no pretenses 
of having a vacuum envelope. The warm expired air 
passed down the diagonal tube, C, into the bag, G, and 
out through a non-return valve at H. In traversing 
C the warm air evaporated a quantity of liquid air in 
the pack and the gas generated, flowing along B, was 
drawn into the lungs on the succeeding inspiration. The 
intention was in this manner to induce evaporation of 
a volume of air commensurate with the man’s require- 
ments. No attempt was made at regeneration. 

It is obvious that such an arrangement, even if it 
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functioned as the inventor intended, could only succeed 
in providing a sufficiency of air free enough from car. 
bon dioxide to be usable when the flow from the pack 
was vastly in excess of a man’s requirements during 
exertion. It is characteristic of such packs that they 
promote an evaporation which is excessive at first but 
which falls off rapidly as time goes on. Even with a 
considerably heavier charge of air than Suess recom. 
mended—he allowed one litre (2.3 lb.) for each hour of 
service—the rate of delivery of fresh air to the wearer 
would soon become dangerously scant if he attempted to 
work or to walk. The apparatus, in short, is unsound in 
principle. A further drawback lay in the tendency for 
ice to choke the tube, C. A wire, K, was provided to 
scrape out this tube from time to time; but the wire 
would itself freeze hard in position. 

Another apparatus equally defective in design wag 
that of G. Claude of Paris, described and illustrated in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal of Nov. 9, 1909, 
The chief present-day interest possessed by Claude’s 
appliance lies in his employment of liquid oxygen in- 
stead of enriched air. He was, I believe, the first to 
show that there were no harmful results attendant upon 
breathing pure, or almost pure, oxygen for a few hours. 
He claimed, however, that by so doing the volume con- 
sumed by the wearer was much reduced. This is en- 
tirely untrue when the man is at rest, and is only true 
in a much modified degree if he is physically unfit and 
is attempting work. For all ordinary rates of exertion, 
the lung-ventilation of a thoroughly fit man is the same 
on oxygen as on air.” 

The next step in the evolution of the liquid-air rescue 
apparatus took place in England and was due to the 
efforts of Colonel W. C. Blackett, now president of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers. His patents are dated 
1910 and 1911, and his apparatus, the “Aerophor,” has 
been in use for several years at British rescue stations; 
indeed the latest form of all is, in principle, fundamen- 
tally still his. In the flow diagram of the original 
Aerophor (Fig. 3) the parts to the left of the line X 
are carried in front of the wearer and those to the right 
on his back. The two flexible tubes shown immediately 
below the letter X pass around the body, a little below 
the waist level, one being on the man’s left and the other 





‘Briggs: Journal of Physiology, Vol. LIV (1920), p. 292. 










































































FIG. 3. BLACKETT’S AEROPHOR WITH REGENERATOR 
The regenerator is not large because during much of the period 


of use air is blowing off freely. If the breathing bag becomes 

torn the two ends of the tubes can be connected, though one can 

hardly conceive of that being done in really deadly gas, and_the 

} ie — usually does its deadly work before the leak 1s 
scovered. 
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on his right. The whole apparatus is attached to a 
canvas jacket which shifts the weight to the shoulders. 

The rubber bag, B, is provided with a protective cover 
of canvas. The pack, A, containing asbestos wool, is 
insulated by kieselguhr, felt and a final covering of 
leather. The insulation permits the penetration of suf- 
ficient heat to volatilize the liquid air at the required 
rate. A charge of liquid varying from 6 to 10 lb. is 
poured into the pack by means of a funnel through the 
opening S,. The liquid is distributed rapidly and evenly 
among the asbestos by the aid of a W-shaped channel of 
wire-gauze. During filling, a second vent, S,, is kept 
open to allow of the ready egress of evaporating air, 
which otherwise would oppose the entry of the liquid. 

Fig. 1’ illustrates the operation of filling the pack 
with liquid air from a 50-lb. container. The apparatus 
is shown hanging from a spring balance, which in turn 
is suspended from a tripod. When the desired weight 
of air has been poured in, the vents, S, and S,, are 
closed; the evaporated air then discharges through HF 
into the breathing bag. On inspiration, the lungs draw 
air from the bag through the mica valve, V; on expira- 
tion they pass the air through a similar valve at V’. 
The relief valve is placed at R, between the expiration 
valve and the purifier, U. Owing to the large excess 
of evaporating air, especially in the early portion of a 
“run,” much blows off to waste; indeed, during the first 
part of a two-hour training period the purifier does not 
come into action, there being such an evolution of gas 
and such a pressure (about 3 in. of water column) 
throughout the apparatus that every exhalation passes 
out through R. 


No USE FOR PURIFIER WITH AIR BLOWING OFF 


This being the case, the inventor was justified in 
adopting a considerably smaller purifier than is per- 
missible with a compressed-oxygen apparatus. He 
pushed the advantage too far, however, and used only 
about 15 oz. of granular caustic soda, or of a mixture 
of soda and slaked lime, in the cartridge. Later in the 
period of work when the evaporation is less rapid, the 
lungs can get the volume they require only by rebreath- 
ing a portion of the exhaled air; some of the products of 
respiration still discharge through R; the balance 
passes through U and rejoins the intake air at J. 

Toward the end of a run, then, the apparatus becomes 
more and more of a regenerator. The ends of the tubes 
within the bag form a plug-and-socket connection to 
enable them to be joined (as indicated by dotted lines 
in Fig. 3) should the bag be torn during use. It is, 
however, practicable to “cut out” the bag in such a 
fashion only during the early part of the working 
period, when discharge from the pack is copious, and 
then only if the man moves very slowly. 

Some Aerophors are provided with a tubular attach- 
ment that can be screwed over the relief valve, R, the 
other end of the tube having a face mask and a dis- 
charge valve. It is possible with this arrangement, 
during the first part of a two-hour interval, to supply 
air to another man wearing a face-mask. In this case 
the second man breathes the expired air of the first or 
rescue man. The performance is feasible, providing 
the rescue man so regulates his speed that his bag re- 
mains distended. The auxiliary tube would be of serv- 
ice in bringing men through a poisonous zone. 





*From First Report, Mine Rescue Apparatus Research Commit- 
tee (1918), p. 12. 
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The latest liquid-air rescue apparatus is an improve- 
ment on the one just described. It is the result of the 
joint labors of G. L. Brown, manager of the North Mid- 
land rescue stations, and F. P. Mills, chief officer of the 
Northumberland and Durham rescue stations. I showed 
this apparatus in action before the British Association 
in September, and Figs. 4 and 5 are from my paper pre- 
sented on that occasion.’ In the former figure all below 
the line XX is carried at the back of the wearer, and all 
above it in front. The pack consists of an inner metal 
case H, divided into four compartments, A, by a gage 
framework. The compartments are tightly packed with 
dry, calcined asbestos wool. Surrounding H is an air 
envelope, G, connected 
at one corner by the 
pipe D to the inside of 
the pack and at the op- 
posite corner by the 
tube K to the breathing 
circuit. Air volatiliz- 
ing in the pack is thus 
forced to traverse the 
air space G on its way 
out. Outside G is a 
strong metal case insu- 
lated by a layer of mag- 
nesite asbestos, F', and 
a leather cover. Only 
one vent, B, has to be 
opened in order to fill 
the pack. A long-necked 
funnel is used in filling. 
The gage tube immedi- 
ately under B is wide 
enough to prevent the 
uprush of gas interfer- 
ing with the downflow 
of liquid. The working 
charge (44 to 5 Ib.) can 
be introduced, the fun- 
nel withdrawn and the APPARATUS 
opening B closed in one As the cold air passes around the 
minute. Asthecoldair Pyclution of gas is larse it auton 
issuing from the pack mene 4 checks the heat inflow to 
has to flow through the 
envelope G, it automatically tends to check the heat- 
inflow to the pack during the early part of a run, when 
the evolution of gas is large. 

Head harness, noseclip, mouthpiece, saliva trap and 
flexible tubes are the same as those employed in the 
Briggs compressed-oxygen apparatus; the head harness, 
however, has been improved since J. Cooper described it 
in Coal Age, Jan. 6, 1921. These alterations make it as 
difficult as possible for the wearer purposely or acci- 
dentally to draw in external air. In exchange, I have 
adopted the breathing valves (V, and V,, Fig. 4) of the 
improved liquid-air apparatus, making them component 
parts of my own. These are the best I have yet tried 
for the purpose they are to fulfill. 

Each consists of a seat of thick rubber to which is 
attached, by a central rivet, a smaller disc of thin rub- 
ber. The seat is perforated by a rosette of pear-shaped 
holes. The resistance and slip are low; the valve-box is 
smaller, neater and simpler than that required for a 
Rosling valve. The seat acts as its own washer and 
if the valve be inserted wrong side up, the passageway 









































FIG. 4. BROWN AND MILLS 





*Also Engineering, Ocf. 21, 1921. 
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is entirely closed when the joint is tightened and the 
mistake is thus made evident immediately. 

The tubular metal frame is bent over the shoulders at 
XX and makes a collar-shaped bend over the upper part 
of the chest, from the center of which the bag, L, is 
hung. The general make-up of the bag is best illus- 
trated by putting two saucers together, edge to edge. 
This form cannot readily be fiattened completely, either 
by suction or by external pressure. The bag is pro- 
tected by a canvas cover. 

Though the principle of action is the same, the new 
apparatus can claim the following advantages over the 
Aerophor: 

(1) Greatly reduced resistance to breathing. This 
is because the breathing circuit for the most part is 
made of brass tub- 
ing 1 in. in diam- 
eter, and because of 
the better construc- 
tion of the purifier. 

(2) A more com- 
plete removal of 
CO,. This is due to 
the better arrange- 
ment and the in- 
creased charge (13 
lb.) of caustic soda 
| in the purifier, and 
to the introduction 
of a valve, J, which 
prevents the soda 
from being cooled 
by air flowing back- 
ward through P 
during the first 
part of the run. 

(3) A reduction 
in the amount of 
liquid air required. 

(4) More expe- 
ditious and less 
wasteful means of 
filling the pack. 

(5) Better re- 
tention of the liquid air. Immediately after fill- 
ing, the pack may be inverted without any liquid 
running out. 

Excellent results have been obtained from this ap- 
paratus. The supply of air is copious and cool, and the 
complete absence of taps and high-pressure parts tends 
toward security. 

The use of no other rescue apparatus is as easy to 
learn. When all joints and flexible parts have been 
tested for tightness by being held under water, and 
when the wearer has seen the proper charge of liquid 
introduced, he may dismiss the apparatus from his mind 
and concentrate his attention wholly on the work in 
hand. The only gage is an alarm watch carried by the 
leader of the party. The weight of the apparatus is 
35 lb. when charged. 

From the point of vie-v of the practical user of rescue 
apparatus, the snag—one exists—in the application of 
liquid air to this purpose lies not in the apparatus itself 
but in the means for storage and transpor:‘ of the liquid, 
in the need for an almost daily use of the liquefaction 
plant to make up losses resulting from evaporation in 
the storage vesse!s, and in the hgh first cost of this 

















FIG. 5. BACK VIEW OF BROWN 
AND MILLS APPARATUS 
The liquid air pack is carried on the 
back. Below it will be seen the regen- 
erator, which is supported by the breath- 
ing tubes. 
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equipment. The construction of the storage flask raises 
points of great scientific and practical interest, but their 
discussion falls outside the scope of this article, 

It is, however, permissible to attempt a comparison 
of the cost of using the liquid-air and a modern com. 
pressed-oxygen apparatus. The figures here presented 
relate to British charges; they are converted into 
American currency at the normal rate of exchange. 

It is, I think, necessary to warn the reader against 
accepting the costs of making liquid air or liquid 
oxygen as published in Germany. In the otherwise ex- 
cellent bulletin of the Bureau of Mines entitled “De. 
velopment of Liquid-Oxygen Explosives During the 
War” several statements of cost based upon German 
data are given. They should be taken with rather more 
than the usual pinch of salt. 


Four POUNDS OF LIQUID AIR TO THE DOLLAR 


I have carefully investigated the cost of producing 
liquid air in a plant of a size suitable for a mine-rescue 
station and for the comparatively limited output there 
required. Allowing for an annual output of 20,000 Ib. 
of liquid air, taking wages at present rates, assuming 
depreciation at 10 per cent per annum, and making 
allowance for salaries, wages, repairs to equipment and 
buildings, power, water, lighting, chemicals and oil, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, postage and other in- 
cidentals, I find that the liquid air produced (60 per 
cent oxygen) costs about one shilling, or 24c., per 
pound. It may be objected that the plants I have con- 
sidered are not of the most recent design. This is 
indeed true, but for a new and up-to-date plant a much 
higher depreciation would need to be written off, as the 
purchase price has greatly increased since the English 
plants were acquired. 

As about 14 lb. of air is lost by evaporation during 
filling, to charge a rescue apparatus with 434 lb. re- 
quires an expenditure of 6 lb. of liquid air. The cost 
of one training period thus will be about $1.44 for air 
and $0.26 for caustic soda, making a total of $1.70. 

A modern compressed-oxygen apparatus (Gibbs, Paul, 
Briggs) carries a charge of about 10 cu.ft. of oxygen 
and 8 lb. of caustic soda. The booster compressors 
used at rescue stations are wasteful, and oxygen is 
lost in other ways. Taking such losses into account, 
an allowance of 15 cu.ft. per apparatus per charge may 
be made. At the price paid for compressed oxygen in 
Edinburgh, however, that volume costs $0.39; the 
caustic soda costs $0.63, and the total cost per practice 
period is thus $1.02. The use of apparatus using stick 
instead of granular caustic is more expensive. 





REGARDLESS OF THE FACT that Iilinois is the second largest 
state for railway trackage, there are not enough operating 
railroad tracks in the entire state to hold the cars necessary 
for the loading of the average annual Illinois coal produc- 
tion. Illinois has 13,189 miles of operating railroad tracks. 
One hundred and twenty 50-ton coal cars will stand on a mile 
of track, making a total of 1,582,680 cars that might be 
held on such tracks. The average annual production oi 
Illinois mines during the five-year period ending June 3), 
1921, was 80,000,000 tons, which tonnage would require 
1,600,000 railroad cars, cach of 50 tons capacity, for loading. 





STUDIES, INVESTIC.7.0%S AND TESTS are to be made by the 
Bureau of Mines of the crushing strength of coal and sup- 
ports. A manuscript is being prepared for publication by 
the bureau. 
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FIREMEN POURING WATER DOWN HOLLENBACK SHAFT AFTER FIRST VIOLENCE OF FIRE HAD ABATED 


Putting Out a Mine Fire in a Big Anthracite Shaft 


Conflagration of Unknown Origin Completely Gutted the 
Hollenback Hoisting Shaft—As It Occurred on a Holiday, 
Only Four Men Were in the Mine, All of Whom Escaped 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. se 


air current, despite the pull of the fan, and 
ignited the shaft timbers, shooting 75 ft. above 
the shaft collar, occurred Oct. 29 at the Hollenback 
Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., which 
lies within the corporation limits of the City of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Fierce as the fire was it failed to 
ignite the wood breaker, which was separated from the 
headframe by a covering of corrugated steel. 
The main hoisting shaft of the Hollenback Colliery 
has six compartments, of which four are used for 


FIRE so fierce that it reversed the direc ion of the 


‘hoisting and two as pipe ways. All compartments of 


the shaft extend downward to the Red Ash bed, which 
at this point lies 941.8 ft. below the surface. 

The headframe is of steel and immediately adjoins 
the breaker. Such buildings are rarely placed so close 
in the anthracite region, for newly built breakers are 
required by law to be at least 200 ft. from the shaft. 
This building, however, was constructed before the 
law in question was passed. The basic idea behind this 
statute is that, in case the surface buildings of a col- 
liery catch fire, the flames will not be communicated to 
the mine and will, therefore, not prevent any men that 
may be at work below from reaching the surface. 
In this instance, however, it was the mine that caught 
fire and the breaker that was imperilled. 

The origin of the fire was mysterious. At about 
10 o’clock in the evening before the fire occurred the 
shaft was inspected from top to bottom. This done, 
the men who made the inspection descended to a point 
about 200 ft. below the Baltimore bed to renew some 
of the sheeting between the wall plates. At 2:30 in 
the morning they ascended to the surface in order 
to allow the firebosses to enter and examine the Red 
Ash workings. At 3 a.m. they descended to clean out 


the drainage rings above the Abbott bed at a point 
about 75 ft. below the surface. They worked here until 
3:20 a.m., when they returned to the surface to allow 
the firebosses to ascend from the Red Ash to the 
Baltimore bed. 

They then went back to the drainage rings and 
worked until 4:30 a.m., when they again retr: 1ed to 
the surface to allow the stable boss to go trom the 
Red Ash to the Baltimore bed. The stable boss held the 
cage at this point for about 20 minutes while he bedded 
and fed eleven mules, after which he returned to the 
Red Ash bed. At 5 a.m. the shaftmen returned to 
the drainage rings and worked until 5:30. 

At 6:40 a.m. three men descended from the surface 
to the Red Ash bed and at 7:30 a.m. the timekeeper, 
stable boss and four men came up the shaft from the 
Red Ash to the surface. At the end of this trip the 
shaft was turned over to the outside carpenters, who 
started to renew the guides in the headframe. In 
all this time, though the shaft was well traveled, no 
trace of fire or smoke was observed. 

No electric wires of any kind, other than the tele- 
phone wires, which are laid in conduit, are located in 
this shaft. Electricity is not used underground at 
this mine, so the fire cannot be laid to a short-circuit 
of electrical conductors. 

After 7:30 a.m. on that day. only four men ‘were 
underground in the mine, for Oct. 29 was Mitchell: Day 
and the colliery was idle. One pumpman was stationed 
in the Red Ash pumproom to the east of the shaft and 
on the intake of the No. 2 airshaft. Another pumpman 
was tending the pymp of the Baltimore bed. At 9 a.m. 
this man noticed smoke in the shaft. He accordingly 
telephoned to the pumpman at the foot of the shaft, 
who ran out and likewise saw the smoke. They then 
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FIRE LEAPED FROM THE SHAFT TO POINTS SEVENTY- 
FIVE FEET ABOVE THE GROUND LEVEL 


It is remarkable that the fire did not attack the breaker. Noth- 
ing but a covering of corrugated steel and the watchfulness of the 
fire department saved it from this action. One finds it difficult to 
believe that a fan was trying to make this a downcast, so com- 
= has the heat of the burning timber reversed the air cur- 
rent. 


telephoned the surface and notified the hoisting engi- 
neer. An alarm of fire was turned in. 

At this mine the main hoisting shaft was the intake 
for about 225,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. Two fans 
are in operation, one on the No. 1 airshaft, which 
extends downward only to the Baltimore bed, and the 
other is on the No. 2 airshaft, extending downward 
to the Red Ash bed. These fans combined handle 
about 591,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, but as this 
volume of ventilating current comes from several in- 
takes, only the quantity of air previously stated 
descended the main hoisting shaft. The accompanying 
cross-section of the mine shows the general direction 
of the air currents within it. 

At 9:10 a.m. the direction of the current of air 
traveling in the main hoisting shaft reversed from 
downward to upward, and a sheet of flame ascended to 
the surface and rose above the shaft opening to a 
height of 75 ft., largely enveloping the headframe. 
Fortunately, the side of the breaker nearest the shaft 
had been covered with corrugated steel, so that this in 
a measure protected the building. This steel covering 
had been placed on the breaker to protect the shaft 
in case the building should catch fire. It was extremely 
useful, however, under the reverse condition, for had it 





not been in place it is probable that the breaker would 
have been burned down. 

The city fire department arrived upon the scene goon 
after the alarm was sounded and in a short time ten 
streams of water were turned upon the fire. By 10:30 
a.m. the top of the shaft had been covered with sheet 
iron laid on rails. The firemen were then able to 
approach close enough to the shaft to direct the streams 
of water from their hose directly down the shaft. By 
11 a.m. the fire was under control. At about this time 
also the air current again reversed. Before doing go, 
however, it remained in apparent balance for about 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 

In the meantime the two men who were at the foot of 
the hoisting shaft in the Red Ash bed when fire was 
discovered had escaped to the surface by means of the 
No. 2 airshaft, in which an accommodation hoist was 
operating. The man in the pumproom of the Balti- 
more bed first tried to close the doors at the end of 
the shaft station, but, being alone, he was unable to 
move them. Probably it is fortunate that he was un- 
able to do so, for if he had succeeded he might have 
lost his life. 

He then broke open a sluice and turned into the head- 
ing the water that ordinarily goes to the pump, allow- 
ing it to run down thehoisting shaft. He next tried 
to get the mules out of the stable, but was unable to 
do so. He then made his way back to the rock plane 
and from there to the Hillman slope and thence to the 
surface. Not-until 12 noon did he finally emerge from 
the mine. 


COAL CATCHES FIRE FROM SHAFT BUT IS PUT OUT 


During the afternoon a line of hose was run down 
the Hillman slope to fight any fire that might have 
spread into the coal measures through the openings to 
the hoisting shaft. Conditions at that time were 
precarious. The mine was full of smoke and fumes, 
and no information was available as to the extent 
of the fire. At about 4 p.m. the top of the shaft was 
boarded over, openings, however, large enough to allow 
the hose to be inserted being left. Water was played 


down the shaft for a number of days to make sure that 


the fire was extinguished. 

The coal in the openings into the Hillman and Kidney 
beds was found to be on fire. This was fought by direct 
attack, using the hose taken down the Hillman slope. 
In the Hillman bed the coal itself had been ignited 
and once when it was thought that the fire in that bed 
had been extinguished, it broke out again and had to 
be again drenched with the hose. No fire was found 
in the Stanton or Abbott bed although these opened 
into the hoisting shaft. There is no opening from the 
shaft into the Five-Foot bed and the Baltimore shaft 
station is constructed of concrete, so no damage was 
done at this point. 

Refuse from the burned shaft timbers and rocks 
loosened by the heat fell down the shaft, filling it 
from the Red Ash bed to a point above the Ross bed. 
In the Baltimore bed burning timbers lodged in the 
shaft landing at this point. These were smoldering 
when finally reached. The refuse in the bottom of the 
Red Ash portion of the hoisting shaft continued to 
smolder for five or six weeks before being finally 
extinguished. 

From the Hillman bed downward to the Baltimore all 
the shaft timbering was completely destroyed. Above 
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the Hillman bed the timber was burned somewhat but 
did not fall. The surface of the cribbing was charred, 
but for only about 2 in. in depth. Below the Baltimore 
bed the condition of the shaft is yet unknown. 

The column pipes, of course, were destroyed, so 
the water made in this mine is accumulating in the 
old workings to the north of the shaft. Ordinarily the 
surface water is collected in rings at the top of the 
rock and does not flow down the shaft. Water from 
the upper workings is collected in the Baltimore bed 
and pumped from there to the surface, and the pump- 
room of the Red Ash bed lifts only water from silting. 

As the fire has temporarily suspended silting, little 
water is entering the workings below the Baltimore bed 
and what there is can be collected readily in the old 
workings. A borehole has been driven from the Hollen- 
back to the South Wilkes-Barre colliery of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the water made in the 
Hillman bed and the measures above is run through this 
borehole into the latter colliery, and from there is 
pumped to the surface. 

Mining is now being conducted in the Baltimore bed 
and the measures above it, the coal being sent to the 
surface through slopes. Here it is transported to the 
Hollenback breaker and -hoisted up the headframe, 
which in this case acts as a hoist tower. 

The shaft is being repaired for hoisting and up to the 
present time over 400 ft. of timbering has been put in 
place. The method employed in retimbering this shaft 
is shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
When work began it was found that near the surface 
the timber was sufficiently strong to hold a working 
platform from which vantage point the old timbers im- 
mediately above could be removed and new bearing 
sets put in place, operations being continued until the 
bearing set above was reached. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS-SECTION THROUGH SHAFTS 


The smoke was first discovered by the pumpman in the Balti- 
more bed. He telephoned to the pumpman in the Red Ash bed, 
who reported after running out toward the shaft that he also 
saw the smoke. No one knows where the fire started or how. 


Where the timbering was in bad condition or entirely 
gone, however, it was necessary to swing the platform 
from the bearing sets above. This was done by means 
of chains 60 ft. long. One end of the chain was looped 
around the bearing set and a loop also made in the other 
end. Men were lowered in a bucket and beams were 
placed across the shaft through the loops of the chain, 
thus permitting the men to lay a platform whereon to 
work. Bearing sets are placed about 45 ft. apart, and 
timbering operations are conducted upward from these 
sets. 

As far as the work has progressed, practically full 
sets of timber have had to be used. The condition of 
the side walls was such that it was impossible to use 
rock buntons. 

Before swinging the platform, in order to be able to 
place the new bearing sets, it is necessary to trim the 


Note: pe pieces to be used on south side and pas pieces on north side on alternate sets. 
“FF ” ” ” ” ” ” 
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DETAILS OF TIMBERING AT HOLLENBACK MAIN HOISTING SHAFT 
It has been found that the heat has weakened the rock so that complete timbering sets are necessary. 
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walls of the shaft and to remove any old burned tim- 
bers, so that the men may work safely. As the bucket 
operates in only one compartment it was impossible to 
reach the walls jn any of the other compartments. 
Accordingly a series of sheaves was placed above the 
other compartment and the rope was uncoupled from the 
bucket and placed over these successively. By this 
means it is possible to operate in any one of the com- 
partments. 

It is hoped that below the Baltimore bed it will be 
possible to use rock bunton sets. Since Nov. 14, when 
recovery of the shaft was begun, more than 400 ft. of 
it has been reclaimed. It is now hoped that the work 
will proceed rapidly to early completion. 

After the fire, when the platform at the top of the 
headframe was cleaned off, enough charcoal was re- 
moved from it to fill a 3-ton mine car. The breaker 
itself caught fire twice, but the firemen were able to 
extinguish it before any appreciable damage had been 
dune. 

Whether or not it was fortunate that the fire oc- 
cur:ed on a day when the mine was idle is an open 
ques::on. It is probable that if the mine had been 
working the fire would either not have taken place or 
wouid nue been discovered in an early stage of its 
development. In that event it probably would have been 
extinguishel before any serious damage had been done. 
On the other hand, had the mine been working and had 
the fire reached the same ultimate intensity before the 
men were removed, one of the greatest mine disasters 
that this country has ever known might possibly have 
occurred. How or where or why the fire originated is 
as yet unknown. 


High-Volatile Slack Burned Smokelesslv 
By Specially Designed Boiler Furnace 


HEN high-volatile coal is introduced into a boiler 

furnace its volatile constituents are distilled. The 
fixed carbon remains upon the grate, and oxygen for its 
consumption is supplied by the air moving upward 
through the grate bars. The volatile hydrocarbons 
given off during distill- 
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lustration has been designed by William J. Manhire. In 
this furnace air for the combustion of the fixed-carbon 
content of the fuel is supplied by forced draft introduced 
into the ashpit, and passes thence up through special 
rocking gratebars provided with tuyere blocks. These 
tuyeres are of such shape that they are held in place by 
gravity and admit air under pressure to the fuel bed in 
thin hollow conics! jets which, striking the fuel and each 
other, are broken up, giving approximately an even dis- 
tribution of air to the burning mass. 

Burnable gases disti:led from the fuel bed are choked 
between a sloping firebrick arch and the bridge wall. 
Here they are intimately mixed with a secondary air 
supply which, entering through small apertures in the 
brickwork, distributes itself along the path of the 
gases. This air enters the furnace through ducts which 
are built along the floor of the combustion chamber 
and extend from the rear of the setting to the bridge 
wall. The air thus preheated moves from these ducts 
upward to the apertures above mentioned. 


GASES ARE AFFORDED SPACE IN WHICH TO BURN 


After leaving the firebrick arch the gases enter the 
combustion chamber, where they are afforded ample 
space and time in which to burn before they reach the 
boiler tubes. It is asserted by the maker that this fur- 
nace will successfully burn the poorest grades of high- 
volatile slack practically without smoke and with high 
efficiency. An engine-driven fan furnishes the forced 
draft under the grates. This unit is automatically 
controlled from the boiler pressure, a drop below a 
predetermined point speeding up the fan and a rise 
above such a point slowing it down. 

Equipment for this furnace is now being marketed 
by the Thomas Engineering Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
Some installations of this kind have been in service 
for as long as five years, or a sufficient length of time 
thoroughly to demonstrate their utility. Obviously they 
are particularly adapted to small plants or those not 
large enough to make an installation of automatic 
stokers commercially feasible. High boiler ratings may, 
of course, be obtained. 
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The idea used to be “get 
the hot coals as near the 
boiler as possible, so that it 
cannot fail to get all the 
heat.” Nowadays we try 
first to see that the coal is 
burned completely, and with 
the heat in the gases the 
boiler should not fail to ab- 
sorb it. 
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Induction Motor of High Starting Torque 


VER since the high utility of the induction motor 

E was first recognized, means have been sought to 
increase its starting torque. The low turning effort 
of this type of machine when starting is usually con- 
sidered as its greatest shortcoming for industrial 
purposes. The speed-torque characteristics of the 
ordinary squirrel-cage induction motor are exactly the 
opposite of what they should be—that is, the current 
input is high and the turning effort low at the start, 
the former decreasing and the latter increasing as 
speed is gained. When started by means of a com- 
pensator, as the energy is taken at a low power factor, 
several times full-load current is drawn from the line. 
This is not only detrimental to other apparatus oper- 
ated from the 





same circuit but 
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PerCent Synchronous Speeol 
GRAPH OF CURRENT AND TORQUE 


Both full-load current and full-load torque 
at the start have values nearly three times 
that which they have at full speed. By the 
time the motor has reached 80 per cent 
of its synchronous speed these values have 
fallen almost to their running levels, 
whereat a switch is automatically thrown. 
This restores the current and torque almost 
to their original values, bringing the motor 
rapidly to speed. 


three problems 
are involved: To 
design a machine 
that when start- 
ing would draw 
not more than 
three times full- 
loadcurrent; to 
provide that it would simultaneously develop nearly 
three times fu!l-load torque and to plan it so that it 
would maintain a power factor during start of from 80 
to 90 per cent. 

To effect these results the Self-Start “TR” induction 
motor has been developed by the Triumph Electric Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The rotor windings of this ma- 
chine are peculiar. They are made of materials of 
differing electrical resistance so connected that when 
the switch is in the starting position proper total re- 
sistance for starting is offered. Full voltage is im- 
pressed upon the machine at the start. Consequently a 
compensator is unnecessary, and the switch may be 
placed anywhere in the line. 


GOVERNOR AND SWITCH GUARDED FROM DUST 


A centrifugal governor of simple design is mounted 
on the motor shaft. At a predetermined speed this 
governor functions automatically and entirely inde- 
pendent of the operator, cutting out the high-resistance 
windings. The governor usually is set to operate at 
80 per cent of synchronous speed. When it throws the 
switch the machine quickly comes up to full speed. 
Until the switch is closed the resistance of the windings 
holds the current input to within the predetermined 
maximum. Both governor and switch are inclosed so 
that dust and dirt cannot interfere with their operation. 

Because of its simplicity and lack of auxiliary equip- 
ment the initial cost of a motor of this kind is small. 
The requisite size of an ordinary machine is in many 
instances determined more by the starting torque 
necessary than by the running load. As with this ma- 
chine the starting torque is high the size is determined 
by the normal load. Under continuous service the tem- 
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perature rise does not exceed 40 deg. C. Hence the insu- 
lation cannot be injured by excessive heat. 

Because of its design and the details of its con- 
struction this motor is admirably adapted to remote 
control. The machine may be started and stopped in a 
perfectly normal manner by means of a push button or 
switch placed at any point in the circuit. Similarly it 
may be started and stopped by a float in a tank, by a 
pressure regulator, or like devices. On test, in one case 
after 50,000 starts the contacts operated by the governor 
were found to be bright and in good condition. 





This Room Hoist Is Totally Inclosed 
To Forestall Accident 


N THE darkness or semi-darkness of the mine, ma- 

chinery of any kind is none too safe. Yet the output 
of the modern mine depends largely upon the degree to 
which it is “mechanized.” 

Where a locomotive is not used to tram coal in 
rooms, the work is still largely done by hand, except 
where the cars are too heavy or the grade too steep. 
In such cases some sort of a room hoist is highly 
advantageous. To meet this service as well as to fill 
the need for a small hoist elsewhere about mines and 
industrial plants the Treadwell Engineering Co., of 
Easton, Pa., recently placed upon the market the ma- 
chine shown in the accompanying phantom illustration. 

In order to effectually guard this hoist and render it 
as safe from accidental contact as possible it is entirely 
incased in a steel-plate box, only the control device 
and levers being placed on the outside. Within the 
box a 5-hp. motor operating at 1,200 r.p.m. drives an 
8x 12-in. drum through double back gears. The heavy 
sheet sole plate with its ends projecting beyond the 
box and bent upward facilitates movement of the 
machine from place to place. A hinged door or cover 
on top of the box gives access to the machine within. 

Over all, this machine measures 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 4 ft. 
6 in. Not only is it used underground as a room hoist 
but it also finds application for various purposes on 
the surface, such as hoisting material to track level 
on tipples and breakers and in similar operations. It 
may be employed to advantage also in construction work 
or wherever current is available and a moderate rope 
pull is desired. 








GUARD COVERS THE ENTIRE MACHINE 


The drum will hold 1,500 ft. of g-in. wire rope and give a pull 
on the rope of 1,500 Ib, at a speed of 100 ft. per minute. 
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Getting Back to Normal Wages in Coal Mining 


Present General Depression in Business Calls for Remedy—De- 
flation of Wages Must Follow Inflation of War Period—High 
Wages Develop Lack of Thrift—Labor Needs Good Leadership 


ORESHADOWING a reduction of 

miners’ wages early in the spring, 
there appeared in Coal Age, Nov. 3, 
p. 710, an editorial entitled “Wages and 
Salaries.” The writer based his fore- 
cast on the general depression of busi- 
ness, which all will agree was good 
grounds for the prediction made at that 
time. 

In view of the growing importance 
of the subject of miners’ wages, in 
the world today, permit me to offer a 
few thoughts bearing on the conditions 
that surround the miner and his duties, 
at the present stage of the game. 
There is no question but that the pres- 
ent general depression in the country 
ealls for an adequate and immediate 
remedy. 


DoES THE MINER REALIZE WHAT HIs 
LABOR MEANS TO THE PUBLIC? 


Whether or not the miner realizes 
it, he has reached a time in his his- 
tory when he must enlarge his vision 
and take an active part in the new 
order of things about him. By reason 
of the nature of his labor and its grow- 
ing importance to the nation, the 
miner today belongs to humanity, in a 
very special sense. It would be well, 
also, if coal operators would regard 
themselves in the same category. 

Capital and labor are alike respon- 
sible for the peace, happiness and 
prosperity of our country. Neither of 
them can shirk this responsibility. In 
the readjustment of the wage scale 
that must now come, miner and oper- 
ator must get together in the spirit of 
fairness to each other and in the inter- 
est of public welfare. 

‘Miners who do their own thinking 
cannot fail to see that immediate de- 
flation of their wages is inevitable. It 
must come if we are to get back to 
normal living conditions. Common 
sense should teach that the inflation of 
the war period must naturally give 
place, now, to a deflation in wages and 
prices worked out on the basis of sup- 
ply and demand and not through any 
arbitrary ruling of labor organizations. 

What labor needs most today is lead- 
ership. Never in all its past history 
has that organization needed good 
leaders more than now. In the forth- 
coming economic industrial struggle, 
let selfish considerations give place to 
a broadminded regard for public good. 
As public servants, let both miner and 
operator stand shoulder to shoulder for 
the public welfare. 
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The question of wages directly con- 
cerns every miner, affecting as it does 
his bread-and-butter supply. There 
was naturally no howl, a few years 
ago, when miners’ wages shot skyward 
under the urgency of war conditions; 
but there is equal urgency, today, for 
a return to the old standards. 

Without question, deflation must be- 
gin with the price paid the miner for 
digging coal, since that is the basis 
of the computation of all prices for 
material, transportation and general 
labor. COAL is the underlying factor 
in all the activities of life. Its price 
controls the price of every living 
necessity. 

Freight and passenger transporta- 
tion are regulated, primarily, by the 
price of coal, which also controls the 
cost of manufactures of every kind and 
the cost of building material, food, 
clothing and every concern of life. 


HIGH WAGEs PAID MINERS FOR 
DIGGING COAL 


Allow me to cite briefly a few in- 
stances of the high prices paid miners 
for digging coal in the urgency of war 
conditions. In 1917, in a coal-loading 
contest, at eleven collieries of the Gary 
mines in West Virginia, the average 
earnings of the leading miners in each 
place was $10.68 per man per day, dur- 
ing the last 13 days of the contest. 

In Coal Age, Vol. 18, p. 621, it is 
stated that Joseph Varga, a coal miner, 
drew $245 for two weeks’ pay, after 
missing one day in that time. On page 
1097 of the same volume two miners 
are reported as:drawing jointly $783.34 
for two weeks’ pay. 

These, together with many instances 
that we could mention of our own ob- 
servation where miners averaged from 
$10 to $12 a day, for an entire month, 
show plainly the high wages that 
miners have been paid as a result of 
the war. The effect of this large in- 
crease in wages during the past four or 
five years has developed, among a large 
class of miners, habits of extravagance 
and waste. 

While a few thoughtful miners have 
taken advantage of the high wage scale 
and saved their money, knowing that 
these high prices could not last always, 
a large majority have spent all that 
they earned and now find it difficult 
to return to their former mode of 
living. 

One miner of my acquaintance has 
bought and paid for a good home and a 

















few acres of land and has several hun- 
dred dollars to his credit in the bank. 
Although this man could neither read 
nor write, he showed his wisdom by 
saving his wages while others were 
spending theirs in needless extrava- 
gances. 

In closing, let me say, the present is 
a time of reconstruction. Industria] 
and manufacturing enterprises are fac- 
ing a period that calls for economy in 
every department. The individual who 
does not exercise the same forethought 
and economy, is bound to suffer for his 
neglect. In the coming days, miners 
must accept their share of the burden 
now resting on the country. Deflation 
is the order of the day and the 
thoughtless miner will learn lessons in 
economic living that will be of value 
to him. JOHN ROsE, 

Former District Mine Inspector. 

Dayton, Tenn. 





Making Americans Not Easy Task 


When should training of the foreigner 
begin?—Conditions that surround the 
newcomer bad — Higher standard of 
admission needed—Foreign element 
employed in the mines hard to 
control. 


EW of us realize fully the sad con- 

dition we are facing, today, because 
of the great mass of immigration freely 
admitted to our shores years ago. From 
all lands they came, good, bad and indif- 
ferent. They crowded into our towns, 
and, according to their varied degrees 
of intelligence, learned more or less of 
what it meant to be Americans. 

The question that quickly confronted 
the thinking portion of our people was, 
“How can we teach and train these 
newcomers regarding the principles on 
which our country is founded and when 
should this work begin?” We now 
realize that to wait a couple of years 
before starting this training is bad. If 
we are to accomplish anything the work 
must start at the moment the new- 
comer reaches our shores. 

We have learned by experience that 
the conditions which surround the 
foreigner on coming to this country are 
such that if no systematic effort is 
made to educate him in American ways 
and methods he quickly gains wrong 
ideas, through his own observation and 
interpretation of his new surroundings. 

Much is now being accomplished by 
the Government, in its treatment of this 
class of immigrants on their first 
arrival in the country. In addition to 
this, there have been formed American- 
ization classes in many of our mining 
towns and camps where these foreigners 
are congregated. Only those who have 
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had this work in hand know of its diffi- 
culties. 

While a few of the more intelligent 
of the foreign element have caught the 
American spirit and become an honor 
to themselves, their town and our coun- 
try, a large class are held bound by 
their prejudices and habits and give 
little hope of ever making good Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Years ago, before the immigration 
laws were amended, many paupers came 
to this country, who are yet and always 
will be paupers, living on the sympathy 
and generosity of others. Such are the 
large majority of the people living in 
hospitals and poorhouses everywhere. 


HIGHER STANDARD OF IMMIGRATION 
LAWs NEEDED 


What we need is a higher standard 
of immigration laws—a standard that 
will eliminate the undesirable and use- 
less class from entering the country. 
The strict enforcement of such laws 
would show a vast improvement in one 
or two decades, in our cities and towns. 

Perhaps no industry suffers more 
from the inrush of the foreign element 
than that of coal mining. Conditions 
have been such as to attract to the 
mines large numbers of these men who 
can neither speak, read or write the 
English language. As can well be 
imagined, they form a class that is 
difficult to control. 

It is no unusual thing for a crowd of 
these fellows to attend a meeting, get 
together and vote to carry their point 
whether right or wrong, with little re- 
gard to rules and agreements previously 
made. There should be a law compell- 
ing all foreigners, on coming to this 
country, to learn to speak, read and 
write the English language, which 
should be the universal means of com- 
munication in the country. 

If it can be said that “The Irish built 
our railroads,” it is equally true that 
our coal, today, is dug by foreigners 
from every nation on the face of the 
globe. S. D. HAINLEY. 

Osceola Mills, Pa. 





Dust-Proof vs. Ventilated Motors 


Need of dust-proof motors on mine 
locomotives — Artificially ventilated 
motors collect dust—Other means 
adopted to reduce heating, in severe 
service. 


| Mepeteat permit me to register my 
disagreement with W. A. Clark, 
after reading his article entitled, 
“Either An Oversize or a Ventilated 
Motor Needed for Steady Locomotive 
Operation,” Coal Age, Jan. 26, p. 159. 

In his first paragraph, Mr. Clark 
states, “Until recently all motors in- 
tended for use on mine locomotives were 
totally inclosed and the case made as 
nearly dust-proof as possible, the idea 
being to protect the commutator, 
brushes and windings from coal dust. 
It was thought that such dust had a 
tendency to cause short-circuits and 
grounds that would shorten the life of 
the commutator.” 
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Many of the latest locomotives that I 
have seen, are equipped with motors of 
the same type as that described by Mr. 
Clark, being encased and made as nearly 
dust-proof as possible whenever the 
locomotive is desired for use in a coal 
mine. 

The last statement, in the quotation 
just given, is surprising, intimating as 
it does that coal dust on the commuta- 
tor has no tendency to cause short- 
circuits and grounds that would shorten 
the life of the commutator. My experi- 
ence is quite the reverse of this. 


TESTING EFFECT OF DUST ON MOTOR 


From tests made in actual mining 
practice, having no reference to labora- 
tory experiments on laboratory equip- 
ment, I have found that the fine coal 
dust that accumulates on the motor 
when in use in the mine is a serious 
detriment to the efficiency of the motor. 

Add a little oil or grease, from a bear- 
ing, to this dust and you have fireworks 
indeed. The mass is a good conductor 
of electricity and a short-circuit or 
ground results, depending on whether it 
bridges to the core or between commu- 
tator bars. 

The dust roughens the surface of the 
commutator and causes sparking, to- 
gether with a rapid deterioriation, 
making regrinding or replacement 
necessary, which means a considerable 
cost in upkeep of the equipment. More- 
over, dirt or dust is detrimental to the 
insulating material in the slots of the 
armature and will shorten its life. The 
experience of operators using these 
machines will confirm my statement, ! 
dare say, without exception. 


VENTILATING A Motor PERMITS 
Dust TO ACCUMULATE 


No extended argument is required to 
prove that dust and dirt do accumulate 
in an artificially ventilated motor in 
service in a coal mine. The dust-charged 
air enters the motor, through relatively 
small ventilating ducts, at a fairly 
high-pressure, whether the ventilation 
is forced or produced by a fan on the 
motor shaft. Once within the shell, the 
air expands and its velocity falls, with 
the result that the dust is no longer 
carried in suspension in the air, but is 
deposited on the commutator and other 
parts of the machine. 

The same action is illustrated in any 
large dust-collecting system where the 
dust-charged air enters large tanks and 
expands and the dust is deposited, 
owing to the loss of velocity in the air. 
The same principle is observed, also, 
in the deposit of fine silt, in the delta 
of the Mississippi River, when the 
waters from that stream are lost in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In the case of a motor, there are 
numerous dead-air pockets in which the 
dust will accumulate. A good turbo- 
generator design requires that the air 
to ventilate the generator must be 
washed before passing into the machine. 
This air is lily-white compared to that 
in a coal mine. 

These references should prove con- 
clusively that artificially ventilated mo- 
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tors are, at the best, a dangerous ex- 
pedient. An additional disadvantage in 
the forced-air scheme is the further 
complication of a  not-too- simple 
machine. The accessibility of the in- 
terior parts of the locomotive is 
lessened, as will appear in the illustra- 
tion in the article mentioned. 


STANDARD OF LOCOMOTIVE HORSEPOWER 


Regarding an oversize motor, for use 
on a locomotive in particularly severe 
service, let me say there is a definite 
standard of motor horsepower per ton, 
in modern haulage-locomotive practice, 
and the oversize motor is not commonly 
employed. The simplest way of secur- 
ing added capacity is to build into the 
motor more conductive material, so that 
the heating is not excessive. : 

Another expedient is to provide suf- 
ficient radiating surface to dissipate the 
heat generated by the resistance, hys- 
teresis, eddy-current, etc., losses. With 
such a motor, none other than natural 
ventilation will be needed and there will 
be no accumulation of dust in the motor 
if the latter is inclosed and made dust- 
proof. Mining men fully appreciate 
that commutator trouble, in a mine lo- 
comotive, means loss of production in 
the mine. CHARLES M. SCHLOss. 

Denver, Col. 





Independent Telephone Circuits 
Safe Mine Practice 


Danger when all telephones on a mine 
circuit are connected — Present cus- 
tom of jack-box switches not safe— 
Cut-out switches the only sure safe- 
guard. 


EW of the articles in Coal Age pos- 

sess greater value, in respect to 
safety at mines, than that of Dever C. 
Ashmead, Coal Age, Feb. 9, p. 242, in 
which he has drawn attention to the 
danger of serious accidents occurring 
through the misunderstanding of tele- 
phone messages where there is but one 
continuous circuit employed, connecting 
all the stations at the mine. 

The article describes a special design 
of cut-out switch and gives a diagram 
of independent circuits that can hardly 
fail to afford a maximum degree of 
safety, in the transmission of telephone 
messages between the officers and 
various stations in and about the mine. 

I have been much interested in study- 
ing the plan there explained and am im- 
pressed, ‘as never before, with the 
danger that is imminent in the custom- 
ary arrangement of telephone service at 
mines. The incidents cited by Mr. Ash- 
mead show how easy it is for a message 
to be misunderstood and result in a pos- 
sibly fatal accident. 

That such a possibility should be 
avoided will not be denied by any prac- 
tical mining man. The article to which 
I have referred should be read and 
studied by all mine officials with a view 
to avoiding such mistakes. 

It is true that the customary jack- 
box switches could be employed in 
making the necessary connections re- 
quired by the diagram shown in the 
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article. However, in that arrangement 
the plugs are generally left in by the 
last one using the ’phone and _ the 
danger is not avoided. 

To my mind, the only safe means of 
avoiding the miscarrying of a message 
and the terrible results that may follow 
is to employ such a specially designed 
cut-out switch as he has mentioned, 
which will insure independent circuits 
and afford no opportunity for mistake. 


ENGINEER SHOULD NOT BE REQUIRED 
TO TAKE AND DELIVER MESSAGES 


Too often, the mine system is ar- 
ranged so as to require the hoisting en- 
gineer to act as an exchange operator, 
which is undeniably bad practice, as it 
takes his mind from his work and in- 
vites accidents in hoisting in the shaft or 
slope. An engineer should never be 
compelled to take messages and deliver 
them. His attention must be wholly 
concentrated on his work. 

While independent shaft circuits are 
safe, it is clear that the plan described 
by Mr. Ashmead affords a cheaper ar- 
rangement, quicker service and, at the 
same time, maintains independent shaft 
lines. The arrangement is particularly 
convenient for firebosses and men em- 
ployed on night shifts, who could im- 
mediately call the hoisting engineer to 
secure any needed assistance, in case of 
accident. It is also shown that the ar- 
rangement requires fewer telephones to 
give the same service. 

SAFETY INSPECTOR. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Effect of Exhaust System When 
Removing Gas by Boreholes 


Mine pressure below atmospheric pres- 
sure when fan is exhausting—May 
reverse flow of gas in borehole— 
More air then required to make mine 
safe. 


EFERRING to the question of re- 
moving gas, by means of boreholes 
drilled from the surface, when accumu- 
lated on falls, asked in an inquiry, Coal 
Age, Feb. 16, p. 292, and later discussed 
by Frank Haas, in the issue Mar. 16, p. 
453, I agree fully with the reply made 
by the editor to this inquiry. 

As he has explained, the effect of the 
borehole to remove gas accumulated on 
a fall will depend much on whether the 
mine is ventilated by a blowing or an 
exhaust fan. In the former case, the 
mine pressure being greater than that 
of the atmosphere, there is no doubt but 
that the gas will be forced out through 
the borehole, which will then be the 
most effective means of getting rid of 
the gas in the mine. 

On the other hand, as stated in this 
reply, when the fan is exhausting the 
mine pressure is below that of the at- 
mosphere and the tendency will then be 
to suck air down the borehole and drive 
the gas back into the mine. In that 
case, if the air current is not sufficient 
to dilute the gas and carry it away, an 
explosion may result by its being 
ignited on the lamps of the miners. 

My conclusion is that, while boreholes 
are effective means of removing gas ac- 
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cumulated on falls, in the blowing sys- 
tem of ventilation, in the use of the ex- 
haust system, there will be required a 
larger circulation of air, in order to 
dilute the gas and make the mine safe. 

In commenting on this subject, Mr. 
Haas estimates that a borehole 300 ft. 
deep will afford a water gage a trifle 
less than 2 in., owing to the difference 
in the specific gravity of the gas and 
air. Based on this calculation, he 
claims that the gas will pass up the 
boreholes regardless of whether the fan 
is blowing or exhausting. 

Theory is a good thing, which every 
mine foreman should understand, but 
practical experience is necessary also. 

Twinton, Tenn. LEE JONES. 

[In this connection, it may be said, 
it is true that a 300-ft. borehole, filled 
with pure methane undiluted with air, 
would afford a water gage a trifle less 
than 2 in., which as the correspondent 
states was the estimate of Mr. Haas. 

But, applying this calculation in 
practice, let us assume that the exhaust 
fan ventilating a mine has been shut 
down for a period, and the gas given 
off on the falls has completely filled the 
borehole through which it is escaping 
under a pressure equivalent to a 2-in. 
water gage. 
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We will further assume that the fan 
being again started gives a pressure, in 
the fan drift, equivalent to a water. 
gage of 1% in. due to the mine resist- 
ance. Then, taking the depression, in 
the workings at the foot of the borehole, 
as, say the half of this amount, or a 
water gage of # in., leaves an effective 
water gage in favor of the borehole of 
13 in., instead of the previous 2 in. 

But, now, what happens? Under 
this effective gage, the flow through a 
6-in. borehole 300 ft. long may be esti- 
mated at 72 cu.ft. per min., taking the 
Atkinson coefficient of friction. If there 
is this volume of gas being given off, it 
will fill the borehole and maintain the 
gage constant. If less gas is generated, 
however, some air will be drawn into 
the hole, diluting the gas and still fur- 
ther reducing the effective gage. 

Under the assumed conditions, the 
effective water gage due to the borehole, 
will be reduced to the depression in the 
mine due to the fan, when the mixture 
passing up the borehole is, practically, 
a 10 per cent mixture, or slightly above 
the maximum explosive point of the 
gas. Beyond this point, the depression 
due to the fan will be greater than that 
due to the borehole, and the flow will 
then be reversed. | 
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Graphic Solution of Algebraic Formula 


Well Known Algebraic Formula Demonstrated Graphically 
—Cuhe Divided Into Two Smaller Cubes and Six Prisms, 
Corresponding to the Four Terms of the Formula 


ERMIT me to ask for the solution, 

graphically, of the algebraic formula 
expressing the cube of the sum of two 
quantities, which is as follows: 

(a + b)* = a + 8a’b + 3ab’ + BD 

I have always been interested in 
graphic solutions, but was_ recently 
puzzled to represent this formula, by 
that means. Will Coal Age kindly 
assist me by showing the solution. 

Fernie, B. C., Canada. STUDENT. 





Analyzing this formula, it is clear 
that the first member of the equa- 
tion represents a cube whose edges are 
each the sum of two quantities a and b, 
while the second member, consists of 
four terms representing, respectively, 


two smaller cubes having edges a and. 


b; three prisms, each having a base a’ 
and a height b; and three other prisms, 
each having a base b’ and a height a. 
The problem, therefore, is to divide 
the large cube into two smaller cubes 
and six prisms. Three of these prisms 
must each have a base corresponding 
to a side of the larger of the two small 
cubes; while the three other prisms 
must each have a base corresponding to 
a side of the smaller cube. Likewise, 
the height of the first three prisms 





must correspond to an edge of the 
smaller cube, while the height of the 
other three prisms must be equal to an 
edge of the larger cube. 

Referring to the accompanying fig- 
ure and designating the several cubes 
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and prisms by the figures indicating 
the diagonally opposite corners of each, 
the large cube 2, 3, represents the first 
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member of the equation, each of its 
edges being a + 6. 

As shown in the figure, this large 
cube is divided into two smaller cubes, 
1,2 and 1,3. Notice that each of these 
cubes has three inner faces that form 
the bases of the six prisms, respectively. 
Also, all the several cubes and prisms 
into which the large cube is divided 
have a common point, marked 1. 
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Now, referring to the formula, the 
first term of the second member is rep- 
resented by the cube 1,2, while the last 
term is likewise represented by the cube 
1,3. Again, the second term of that 
member is represented by the three 
prisms 1,4; 1,5; 1.6. Likewise, the 
third term of the second member of the 
equation is represented by the three 
prisms 1,7; 1,8 and 1,9. 
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Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—How many different kinds 
of explosives does the law allow to be 
used in one drillhole? 

ANSWER—But one kind of explosive 
must be used in a single drillhole. 
When two kinds of explosives or two 
different grades of powder are used in 
the same hole, there is liability that 
one will explode before the other and 
cause a windy or blownout shot, the 
slower powder expending much of its 
force in the air. 

QUESTION—Which is the safest ex- 
plosive to be used in coal mines, black 
powder, dynamite or permissible 
powder? Why? 

ANSWER — The permissible powder 
that is found to be best adapted to the 
particular coal to be blasted, is the 
safest explosive to use in blasting coal. 
The reason is that permissible powders 
are designed to give less flame when the 
shot is fired. Also, a less weight of 
charge of permissible powder will do 
the same work that a larger charge of 
black powder will perform. Dynamite 
can only be used to advantage in blast- 
ing rock or coal that is very hard. 
Black powder produces a large amount 
of flame, which is projected into the 
air when the shot is fired. 

QUESTION—If you were employed as 
a fireboss to examine a mine for the 
nightshift, before the dayshift had left 
the mine and their working places, how 

would you examine the places to comply 
with the Bituminous Mine Law of 
Pennsylvania? 


ANSWER—A fireboss cannot properly 
examine a mine before the men have 
left their working places and departed 
from the mine. The Bituminous Mine 
Law of Pennsylvania requires that the 
examination shall begin within three 
hours prior to the appointed time for 
the men to enter the mine. The law 
does not provide, in a separate manner, 
for the examination for the nightshift; 
but it is assumed that this will take 
place under the same conditions that 
pertain to the morning examination for 
the dayshift. In that case, the hours 
would have to be so arranged that the 
fireboss could make his examination be- 


tween shifts, beginning his work after 
the last of the dayshift have left the 
mine and within three hours of the time 
for the nightshift to enter. Sufficient 
time would have to be given for the 
gases and smoke produced in blasting to 
be swept away, before the fireboss 
starts his examination. 


QUESTION—How many 1-in. pipes 
are required to replace a single 15-in. 
pipe, the length and head being the 
same in every case? 


ANSWER—In the flow of water 
through pipes, the quantity of the flow 
varies as the square root of the fifth 
power of the diameter of the pipe, as- 
suming a constant head. Then, let n be 


the number of smaller pipes required. 


to give the same flow of water under 
the same head, as the 15-in. pipe, the 
lengths of all the pipes being the same, 
and we have 


nv (1.5)° = V15°; 
ey oe 
n =-\(2) = V10°= V 100,000 = 316 


That is to say, it will require 316 two- 
and-one-half-inch pipes to discharge the 
same quantity of water, under the same 
head, as a single 15-in. pipe discharges, 
all the pipes being of equal length. 

QUESTION—If it requires six hours to 
fil a tank, using a 14-in. pipe line, 
how long will it take a 15-in. pipe to fill 
the same tank, for the same head and 
length of pipe? 

ANSWER—Since the 15-in. pipe will 
discharge 316 times the quantity of 
water delivered by the smaller pipe, 
under the same head and for the same 
length of pipe, in order to fill the tank 
with the larger pipe it will require 
1/316 part of the same time. The time 
required for the 15-in. pipe to fill this 
tank is, therefore, (6 x 60) + 316 = 
1.1389 min.; or 1 min. 8.3 sec. 

QUESTION—How many tons of rock 
will a hemlock prop support if the size 
of the prop is 3 ft. long and 12 «x 12 in., 
in. section? 

ANSWER—Post timber is assumed to 
present equal resistance to crushing 
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and bending when the diameter of a 
round post is r of its length, or the 
side of a square post ,; of its length. 
In other words, a_ greater relative 
length than this will cause a post to 
bend before it will crush and, vice 
versa, a lesser relative length will de- 
velop crushing before bending takes 
place. 

In this case, the length is but three 
times the side of the square section and 
the strength of the post is therefore de- 
termined by its resistance to crushing. 
This, for hemlock ‘timber of good 
quality, may be assumed as 5,300 Ib. per 
sq.in. The ultimate crushing load of this 
post is then, (12 x 12 x 5,800) + 
2,000 = 381.6 tons. 

QUESTION—How many props (hem- 
lock) 3 ft. long, 12 x 12 in., in section, 
will it take to support a section of roof 
300 ft. long by 50 ft. wide and, say 50 
ft. in height, to insure against a gen- 
eral caving in of the roof? 

ANSWER—Owing to the overarching 
tendency of the roof, in a place 50 ft. 
wide, the material to be supported and 
resting on the post timbers will have 
a cross-section in the shape of a trape- 
zoid. The vertical height of this trape- 
zoid is 50 ft., its base 50 ft., and the 
width of the top, say 30 ft., giving a 
sectiénal area of 50 x 4(30 + 50) = 
2,000 sq.ft. The cubic contents of 
a prism having this base and being 
300 ft. in length is 300 x 2,000 = 
600,000 cu.ft. 

Now, taking the average weight of 
roof material in the coal formations, 
say 160 lb. per cu.ft.. the total weight 
of this overburden resting on the tim- 
bers is (160 x 600,000) + 2,000 = 48,- 
000 tons. Then, the crushing weight of 
a single prop of the given dimensions 
being 380 tons, we can assume a safe 
load of, say 160 tons as supported by 
each post. On this basis, the number of 
posts required will be 48,000 + 160 = 
300 props. This will require six rows 
of 50 posts in each row, set 6 ft. apart, 
center to center, the distance between 
the several rows being 50 + (6+ 1) = 
7 ft. 

QUESTION—If a post 3 ft. long, 12 x 
12 m., in section, is standing upright 
supporting roof, at its full carrying 
capacity, (a) What size of rope hitched 
near the bottom of the post would be 
required to pull out the timber? (b) 
What would be the pressure and horse- 
power applied to the rope to pull out 
such a post? 

ANSWER—(a) No practical answer 
can be given to this question, for the 
reason that this post, carrying a weight 
of over 300 tons, its full carrying 
capacity being estimated at 380 tons, 
would doubtless be sunk into the bottom, 
and would offer indefinite resistance to 
the pull of the rope. Even assuming a 
hard rock bottom, it is impossible to 
estimate the sliding friction of the post 
on the floor of the seam and impossible, 
therefore, to compute the size of rope 
required to pull the post. 

(b) The same answer applies to this 
question also. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
| dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
| Immediate and Future Market for Coal 

















memorable depression of 1921 is indicated by figures received 

since March 20 by the Department of Commerce. Progress in 
business rehabilitation, according to the department’s latest survey, 
needs to be cautious that it may be built upon a firm foundation. Some 
backsets may be expected, for all of the lesions caused by post-war 
overexpansion have not healed. 

Although in most lines prices have been relatively stable for the 
past six months, distributors still remember the disaster caused by 
overstocked shelves in 1920. Forward orders, therefore, are given 
sparingly and in reduced volume; however, manufacturers are feeling 
the effect of repeat orders, and the steadily increasing output of mills 
and factories shows that fundamentally the country is getting back to 
normal. 

Although the recent marked increase in the price of farm products 
has had a big effect upon the morale of the agricultural districts, not 
much of this has so far been translated into increased business. Most 
of last year’s crops had left*the farmers’ hands before the rise came; 
the increase is therefore chiefly a promise of better things to come. 
The farmer is inclined to wait and see both as to whether the price 
holds and how the crop promises before making further commitments. 

The activity of woolen and worsted machinery at the first of March 
showed a significant improvement over the condition reported at the 
beginning of the preceding month. The per cent of active machinery 
hours to the total hours reported increased for every class of machines 
except worsted spindles. A year ago the per cent of active hours ranged 
from 30 to 49; last month machine activity ranged from 66 to 97 
per cent. 

The activity of cotton spindles decreased somewhat, due to the New 
England strikes. Exports of cotton cloth amounted to 32,707,000 sq.yd., 
an increase of nearly 1,700,000 yd. over January. Production of knit 
underwear increased for the month, although shipments and orders 
fell off. Production in this industry was 84 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 28 per cent in the same month last year. 

Exports of iron and steel totaled only 132,000 tons in February, 
or 25,000 tons less than in January. Part of this drop was due to 
the shorter month but even this lower figure was larger than for any 
month between June and December of last year. Sales of structural 
steel increased over January. Copper exports also decreased slightly, 
while the imports of tin and zinc increased. 

Petroleum production dropped 2,000,000 barrels below the record out- 
put in January but, at that, production was greater than for any 
month in 1920, and was exceeded by only two months in 1921. 

Production and shipments of newsprint paper were less in February 
while stocks increased. Prices also were lower than a month ago and 
about 40 per cent less than at this time last year. 

Final figures on building activity during February have confirmed 
the preliminary statements. A marked increase occurred in the con- 
tracts awarded for business buildings, which were nearly double the 
amount reported in February last year. The total floor space reported 
for all classes of buildings in February was 30,061,000 sq.ft., a decrease 
of less than 1 per cent from the total recorded for the longer month of 
January. 


[ne business is still making progress in its recovery from the 


Iron Output High in March 

Output of pig iron in the United 
States during March, according to 
the returns of The Iron Age, reached 
2,034,794 tons, an increase of 404,803 
tons over February and of 439,272 
over March of 1921. This is fhe 
first month since January, 1921, in 
which production passed the 2,000,- 
000-ton mark. The daily average 
output for the month was 65,639 
tons, which was 7,425 tons a day 
more than in February and 14,171 
tons beyond the output of March, 
1921. This average daily output 
was the largest of any month since 
February of last year. 





Roads to Buy Equipment 


The New York Central is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of about 
19,000 freight cars. The inquiry is 
one of the largest that has appeared 
in the equipment market since the 
war. Many cther railroads are ask- 
ing for bids for the construction of 
new rolling stock. The number of 
orders for freight cars for domestic 
use this year has already exceeded 
the total for the whole of 1921. 

The Philadelphia & Reading man- 
agement has provided for improve- 
ments and betterments during the 
current year which will necessitate 
the expenditure of about $15,000,000. 
New equipment comprises the larg- 
est single item and will cost about 
$7,000,000. An order for twenty-five 
consolidation freight locomotives has 
been awarded to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for delivery this year 
and orders have also been placed for 
2,000 steel coal cars and 105 pas- 
senger coaches. 

Other inquiries now in the market 
include one from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio for 7,000 freight cars and an- 
other from the Louisville & Nash- 
ville for 2,000. 





Automobile Output Up in February 

Production of automobiles in the 
United States during February, ac- 
cording to Automotive Industries, 
amounted to 129,500 cars, compared 
with 90,486 in January, 78,995 in 
December and 116,349 in November. 





Lumber Orders Exceed Mill Output 
“The noise of hammer and saw 
is increasing throughout the coun- 
try, attended by a slow but sure 
gain in bookings of orders for lum- 
ber,” says the American Lumberman 
“Sales, not only by manufacturers to 
retailers but by retailers to ultimate 
consumers, are expanding, although 
the market is not spectacular. Gen- 
erally speaking, the market remains 
firm, and there is every indication 
that the volume of trade will con- 
tinue to expand. Orders so far 
booked this year have slightly ex- 
ceeded production, and shipments 
have almost equalled production.” 
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Advocates Conciliators in Basic Industries 


To Avert Industrial Disputes 


EFORE the Senate Appropriations Committee, Secre- 

tary of Labor Davis advocated that sufficient funds be 
provided to enable the detail of special conciliators to basic 
industries, including mining, in the effort to prevent indus- 
trial disputes. The original plan was for thirty specialists 
in a like number of the basic industries of the country, ap- 
pointed from among laboring or business men possessing 
ability and knowledge of the work of the industry to which 
they would be assigned. In the interest of economy Mr. 
Davis modified the recommendation to cover four to seven 
conciliators in order to try out the scheme. 

Secretary Davis cited the coal strike as illustrating the 
need for such a service to industry. “With a coal strike com- 
ing on,” he said, “if we had a trained conciliator thoroughly 
familiar with the coal industry he would be the chairman 
of that particular coal commission, ready to hold sessions 
in any city, and the same process would follow in other lines 
of industry.” While saying that the present conciliators 
are jacks of all trades and master of none, Mr. Davis would 
not dispense with their services, as they were needed in 
settling disputes, although he admitted they were not con- 
ducive to lasting peace in industry. He said the conciliators 
must be strictly neutral or would not be retained. 

Director Kerwin, of the conciliation service, said the con- 
ciliators assigned to the basic industries would be high class 
men technically skilled in the basic industry to which 
assigned and would obtain information from the standpoint 
of the manager of the industry as well as the employees. 
This information would be made available to government, 
state or municipal agencies, employers and employees to 
prevent industrial disputes. He said the plan was to assign 
one conciliator to the mining industry. The conciliators 
selected would be those who understand the employees’ 
viewpoint He thought the Secretary’s plan was necessary 
to settle industrial disputes, as at the present time the dis- 
putes were more difficult to adjust as both sides to the con- 
test foot every stage of the proceedings for their views. 





Davis Cites Government Efforts to Induce 


Soft-Coal Miners and Owners to Confer 


N a statement issued on March 31 Secretary of Labor 

Davis reviewed the efforts of the government to induce 
the bituminous coal operators to confer with the miners. 
In it he stated the government would take no further action 
except to suppress violence and to prevent advance in coal 
prices. His statement follows: 


All of the government’s efforts in the proffer of mediation, con- 
ciliation and compromise have failed to save the country from 
the national strike test of economic strength between employer 
and employee in the coal industry. 

In this dispute in the coal industry, President Harding and 
other government agencies, chiefly the Department of Labor, have 
for weeks counseled this conference provided for in the last joint 
agreement between the operators and the miners. In this effort 
the President and myself have had neither legal right nor personal 
desire to dictate any program. Our one desire has been to induce, 
by persuasion and urgence, the operators and miners to dis- 
charge the obligations they assumed themselves, to confer again 
for the shaping of a new agreement. 

These efforts began in February after the refusal of some of 
the Central Competitive states operators to meet in accordance 
with the resolution adopted in March, 1920, providing for a pre- 
liminary conference to meet prior to April 1 to arrange a time 
and place for a meeting to negotiate a new agreement. _ 

I have always believed—and every citizen is with me in the 
belief—that employers and employees who have signed a wage 
agreement or contract should observe it in spirit and to_the letter. 
If the two parties to a trade dispute get together it is always pos- 
sible to work out a satisfactory settlement and maintain peace. 

In fairness it must be said that the miners’ officials were willing 
and ready to go into the conference agreed upon, but some of the 
operators declined to meet, alleging that competitive factors and 
federal grand jury indictments prevented any such favorable out- 
come as to the continuation of the existing agreements, and 
hence the “preliminary meeting,’ would prove unsuccessful. 
Others said that they were willing to confer, but that unless all 
Central Competitive states operators would attend, such a meet- 
ing would be barren of results and futile. 

Also several outlying districts with a combined tonnage output 
much larger than that of the Central Competitive states protest 
the right of Central Competitive states to fix the basic wage for 
the bituminous coal industry, not only because of their minority 
production but because competition of non-union coal affects the 
said outlying districts more than the said Central Competitive 
states. 

The Competitive states arrangement is not of governmental 
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making nor is it a new experiment. It has been in operation 
since 1898, and the records disclose the fact that in past years the 
operators as well as the miners’ Officials have looked upon it as 
a fixed and basic agency in the bituminous coal industry. 

There may be room for argument on some of these contentions, 
but they do not efface the main fact, that operators and miners 
were bound to a conference, that this conference might have led 
to a new agreement, and the country might not have been con- 
fronted with a stoppage of coal production, a suspension avoided, 
ample supplies of coal, and a gradual reduction in prices would 
have resulted. 

I cannot let the opportunity pass without expressing keen dis- 
appointment at the failure of certain operators to fulfill the terms 
of their obligation to meet in conference with a view to peace in 
the coal industry for two years more. They have turned their 
backs on a chance to lay bare not only to the miners but to the 
public their reasons, at least, for declining a new wage arrange- 
ment. The public is entitled to these reasons, and the press would 
have fairly supplied them. Even though the operators were con- 
vinced that it could come to nothing, their entrance into confer- 
ence would have removed any stigma of a breach of faith. 

There may be faults on both sides of this bituminous dispute, 
but the side that openly repudiates its written and signed obliga- 
tions has crippled its case before the bar of public opinion. 

The anthracite industry presents a pleasing contrast, for its 
operators and miners are now meeting directly. There may be a 
suspension, but there is a negotiation and a genuine desire to 
agree. This clearly illustrates what the government has sought all 
along in the bituminous field. There is not now, and there never 
has been, any disposition in Washington to force conditions upon 
employers or employees. . . . 

As the strike in the bituminous industry is inevitable, the in- 
dustry is squarely on trial before the public. At this stage it is 
simply an economic dispute in which the chief sufferers will be the 
operators and miners themselves. During the strike the admin- 
istration will watch developments and be ready to safeguard the 
public welfare whenever it is menaced. , . . 

There will be no excuse for advance in coal prices. If the price 
is boosted in any locality, the fact should be reported to ash- 
ington at once for action by the Attorney General. The public 
should not be penalized to pay any enhanced price for coal when 
there is no justification for any increase. 





Strike to Compel Miner to Limit Output 


STRIKE was declared on March 2 at Old Forge Col- 

liery, Old Forge, Pa., involving 1,400 men who to March 
31 lost approximately $175,000 in wages. The circumstances 
leading up to this strike were as follows: Alex Pohutsky, 
a miner, was accused by the grievance committee of the 
United Mine Workers at this operation with having loaded 
more than two cars of coal on Feb. 8. The grievance com- 
mittee investigated the matter and fined Pohutsky $25. He 
refused to pay the fine. 

The grievance committee called on the management on 
March 3, the men having gone back to work that day, and 
demanded that Pohutsky pay the fine or be discharged. The 
management refused to discharge Pohutsky and stated that 
it had nothing to do with the enforcement of fines which 
the union levies on those who do more work than the union 
has seen fit to prescribe. The men again went out on March 
4 and the strike has continued without interruption, although 
this is a case which under the contract should have been 
referred to the Conciliation Board. 

Pohutsky asked to be allowed to work, and in a period 
of 18 days he and a laborer loaded 48 cars of coal, upon 
which the total earnings were $428.53, less $11.57 for sup- 
plies, making the net earnings of the miner and laborer 
$416.96. Based on the two-car limit arbitrarily fixed by 
the union, this miner and laborer during the same period 
would have loaded only 26 cars of coal and their total net 
earnings would have been $191.44. The incident shows how 
the union limits production and indicates what earnings the 
miners could easily make if they were so disposed. 





New York Retailers Warn of Damage Suits 
If Railroads Confiscate Coal 


CTING on the suggestion of the transportation com- 

mittee of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, the Coal Merchants’ Association, Inc., of New 
York City, has served notice on nearly fifty coal-carrying 
railroads, in behalf of the retail coal dealers in New York 
City, that in case of confiscation of coal, the dealers will 
file claims for special as well as general damages. 

Dealers are notified that the Transportation Committee 
also recommends that they request shippers to place the 
following notice to carriers on the bill of lading where 
coal is purchased at the mines: “This coal is shipped for 
purposes of resale, and to conduct a coal business at 
destination, and to fill past, present and future contracts 
with purchasers.” 


* 
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Zeigler Miners Averaged $259.42 Each for 
“Buster” Month of March 


IVEN a steady-working mine, the men who dig coal in 

Illinois certainly have had a chance to make a good 
living under the old scale of wages. Figures on the March 
production and earnings of every man in Zeigler No. 1 
mine of the Bell & Zoller Coal Co., just made public, show 
that the average production for the entire 27-day month 
was 277 tons per loader and the average pay check for 
that month $259.42. The averages for all machinemen for 
the month were 3,880 tons and $259.42, or exactly the same 
average pay as loaders got. The swiftest loader put 491 
tens on his pit cars and collected $406.04. The swiftest 
pair of machinemen got credit for 4,630 tons and collected 
$401.30 each. 

This mine was pushed along at full blast during most of 
the 27 uninterrupted working days of the month, for it 
was racing Orient No. 1 mine, its neighbor, for the world’s 
championship in production. It raised 164,085 tons, which 
was about 2,000 tons more than Orient. The employed daily 
average at the Zeigler mine was 804 men. Thirty-five 
breast machines were used straight run and eight gang run. 
Haulage was done with 21 gathering, 6 main-line and 2 
bottom-pusher locomotives. The mine was in charge of 
Superintendents Joseph Yerley and E. L. Berger and Mine 
Manager Edward Pruden. 

The following table shows how many of the mine’s 800-odd 
employees earned more than $300 during the month of 
March: 


Tons 

Produced Earnings 
th cut en's Sie wa hss Awd Aeieiw ede 277 = $259.42 
TS RT eye ee ee eee 491 406.04 
LE cs rae EL Rank wm wrsisars ii ahs wea 425 351.49 
in min sirie vr nis has ose ss atu 394 325.83 
A a Sy Os ome tie + owe es 391 323.35 
Nc is ta be wills we race Saye 402 332.54 
re oO aha esa ee Pha ick 390 322.52 
SE Ee Ee ee Sip ig Ge 388 320.47 
Ne ee a i OE Bes che ode 376 304.64 
I Sas ws a wna bape odes 5 ; Ba 390 322.52 
EN 8 PS. Ra hin ul clea nie oe dé 403 333.27 
Average machineman, each............. 3,880 $259.42 
EEE 5 6685s 5s Gass boss su o'k.e veo 4.630 / 401.30 
SE heer See ee ee ot pee, ae ek a ee | 401.30 
LOE rsihte ahs mito a pBeise'e sp Sine $50 4,484 | 320.60 
CS SE a eee J “ 320.60 
Chas. Koski...... PE ECE ee ee ea 4.251 | 303.94 
John Sambakoski............ oe ; 34 ; 303.94 
Rocco Orlevic......... : ice ett : 4.370 { 312.45 
Tony Ratkovich. - ~ oor: i i 312.45 
Mike Nickovich......... Vy Ree 4.263 { 304.79 
Delos Dovick. .... Tekh ee rs | j ) 304.79 

MIU 5.25 5 cic cukie ks sees eh ene Raed este sy ; 
DTN oo a is oa woth 5 eo S's , | ee { 319.16 





(From an editorial in the Colliery Guardian of March 31) 

HE strike has a certain interest to us apart from its 

commercial significance; ostensibly it is an attempt on 
the part of the miners to resist a cut in wages on the 
expiry of the old agreement, which takes place today. 
Really the struggle represents very much more than this, 
and we are not here referring to the demands for shorter 
hours, etc., with which the main demand has been rein- 
forced. The crux of the whole position is the refusal of 
the operators in the various states to meet as components 
of a national conference. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the American strike is analogous in some respects to the 
British stoppage of last year, in which the fundamental 
issue was the effort of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, by hook or by crook, to establish a uniform wage 
rate and a national board for the whole of the British coal 
fields; the whole basis of their opposition to Part II. of the 
Mining Industry Act was directed against the establishment, 
under that act, of area and district boards, which would 
have revived the obsolescent conciliation boards in operation 
prior to the introduction of control. 

Throughout the negotiations of the past two months 
the various employers’ organizations in the Central Com- 
petitive area of the United States, embracing Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and part of Pennsylvania, from which the 
great bulk of the soft coal output is derived, have inti- 
mated their willingness to meet their own workmen with 
a view to adjusting wages, but they have steadfastly re- 
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fused, in the face of considerable pressure from the White 
House, to take part in a general conference. The contention 
that such a conference is predicated by the terms of the last 
government award has not moved them from this determi. 
nation, and here again we see the growing impatience of 
government coercion, which is a feature of the present 
attitude of all trading communities that were forced to toe 
the line during the period of hostilities. 





Tipples Spring Up as Illinois Strike Crop 


egnens genes ata: building and revamping of mine top 
works and machinery is under way in the Illinois coal- 
mining fields during the shutdown, and indicatior’s are more 
work will be started soon. Just now three new tipples with 
complete coal preparation plants are building, at least four 
other companies are replacing shaker screens and loading 
booms, several shafts are about to be retimbered by miners 
working under the old wage scale and a great many smaller 
jobs of overhauling are being begun. No less than four 
companies are planning to sink new shafts in the state, 
but none of them is ready to announce those plans yet. 

The Searles Coal Co. is tearing down its old tipple at 
Johnson City, Ill., in order to improve the preparation of 
the mine’s output by the use of new picking tables and 
loading boom of the latest type in a steel tipple which 
Allen & Garcia have designed. When the work is done 
the mine’s maximum hoisting capacity will have been raised 
from 3,000 tons a day to about 3,500 or more. The Ender 
Coal Co. is among those who are adding equipment to their 
plants. This company is installing a new loading boom 
and some other smaller apparatus. 

A new tipple at No. 15 mine of the Indiana & Illinois 
Coal Co., at Taylor Springs, Ill., is to replace an ancient 
structure which had weakened so under the strain of hoist- 
ing a couple of thousand tons a day for these many years 
that it actually was guyed up by lengths of old hoisting 
cable. The cables anchored the side of the tipple opposite 
the engine. This makeshift arrangement served its pur- 
pose during a period of considerable mining activity when 
the company did not want to shut down for repairs and 
when the cost of construction was considered prohibitive. 

The new tipple is an all-steel building of latest design. 
The plant also is to be equipped with shaker screens and 
leading boom to facilitate and improve the preparation of 
the Indiana & Illinois company’s output. Whereas the 
mine has previously turned out only three sizes, hereafter 
it will make 6-in. lump, 6x3 egg, 3x14 nut and s¢reenings 
either 14 or 13. The new top works and equipment call for 
an investment of about $40,000 and will increase the 
possible output of the mine to about 3,500 tons a day. 
Allen & Garcia are the company’s engineers. 

The new steel tipple for the Nason Coal Co.’s mine 
at Virden, IIl., also replaces a historic mine structure. The 
old tipple was built not many years after the Civil War. 
Around the old wooden top works of that mine some of 
the “Virden riots” took place. Construction on the new 
tipple is starting now. Before the job is complete the 
company will have spent $50,000 building and equipping 
a five-track plant designed to turn out 3,500 tons daily in 
five sizes: Lump, egg, two sizes of nut and screenings. C. 
C. Wright & Co. are the engineers. 

Like all the other Nason mines, the output of this one 
was greatly increased after the company acquired it. The 
Virden mine’s biggest monthly output under its former own- 
ers was 26,735 tons in August, 1918. Its output during the 
first three months of 1922 was: January, 32,967 tons; Feb- 
ruary, 35,488 tons; March, 52,304 tons. The new plant at 
the mine will be ready for service about July 1. As soon 
thereafter as mining operations get into full stride these 
production records are scheduled for annihilation. 


THE BANDIT INDUSTRY has about reached the point where 
it is ready for unions and, we hope, strikes. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


BUSINESS WON’T COME BACK; you'll have to go after it.— 
Lincoln Star. 
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The First Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


week of the strike centered not in the coal fields and 

not in the consuming centers but in Washington, where 
the union, with the co-operation of the Labor Committee 
of the House of Representatives, has elected to put its 
case before the bar of public opinion. No one who has 
attended the hearings or followed their progress with care 
can fail to realize the friendly spirit in which the United 
Mine Workers’ witnesses have been welcomed and en- 
couraged. Nevertheless, the coal operators who have ap- 
peared have been able to present a very strong case for 
their position. 

The outstanding features of the hearing for the week 
were the mess that John Lewis got into when he tried to 
explain his plea for nationalization and the 30-hour week. 
The effort of Representative Nolan, chairman of the com- 
mittee, to get a remnant of the Central Competitive Field 
together resulted in failure and gave the various groups of 
operators constituting that aggregation a splendid oppor- 
tunity to restate their position before the public. 

T. H. Watkins presented rather a difficult problem to 
the committee, constituted as it is, when he recited cir- 
cumstances of contract violations by the union in central 
Pennsylvania, the ineffectual efforts of the operators to in- 
duce the union to open negotiations, and the final fact of a 
strike with no opportunity whatsoever for the operators to 
confer with their men. Mr. Watkins asked the committee, 
in the interest of the settlement which the committee so 
earnestly desires, to induce the United Mine Workers to 
permit union miners in central Pennsylvania to begin 
negotiations with the operators. 


Greek of as it may seem, the chief interest in the first 


Nolan Tries to Get Operators Together 


HE invitation of Chairman Nolan, dated April 4, 1922, 
to the bituminous operators for a conference with the 
union in Washington April 10, reads: 

Labor Committee, House of Representatives, have been holding 
hearings on Bland Bill (H. R. 11022) in reference to coal strike. 
John L. Lewis, president of United Mine Workers of America, in 
testifying before committee, stated that his organization would 
meet representatives of operators in Central Competitive Field, 
exclusive of western Pennsylvania and southern Ohio, if enough 
tonnage is represented in the meeting to justify negotiations. 
House Committee on Labor have instructed chairman to notify 
you of conference to be held in Washington beginning April 10, 
providing operators agree, for the purpose of meeting the rep- 
resentatives of the Mine Workers organization as the first step 
in an effort to settle the nationwide coal strike. Kindly wire 
answer at the earliest possible moment as to whether your asso- 
ciation is willing to participate in conference. 

The invitation was extended by telegraph by Chairman 
Nolan to the following: A. A. Augustus, Cambridge Col- 
lieries Co., Cleveland; Michael Gallagher, president Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators Association, Cleveland; W. H. 
Haskins, secretary Northern Ohio Operators Association, 
Coshocton; P. H. Penna, secretary Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, Terre Haute; M. L. Gould, 
president Indiana Bituminous Coal Association, Indian- 
apolis; George M. Jones, president G. M. Jones Collieries 
Co., Toledo; Rice Miller, secretary Illinois Coal Operators 
Association, Hillsboro; W. K. Kavanaugh, secretary Illinois 
Coal Operators Association of the 5th and 9th districts, 
St. Louis; H. C. Adams, secretary Central Illinois Coal 
Operators Association, Chicago. 

These names had been given to Chairman Nolan by John 
L. Lewis as operators who might be willing to confer and 
with whom the union would confer if they represented a 
substantial tonnage of the Central Competitive Field. 

Invitations also were sent to R. K. Gardner, secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association, and W. D. 
McKinney, secretary of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, 
Columbus, who Lewis said would not confer. Mr. Nolan 
desired, however, to give them an opportunity to be 
present, if they were willing. 


Indiana Agrees to Meet 
If Entire Field Partakes 


HE reply of Indiana was brief and to the point. On 

April 5 P. H. Penna, secretary of the Indiana Bitumi- 
nous Coal Operators Association, wired Representative 
Nolan as follows: 


Members of this association agree to meet miners in inter- 
state conference of Central Competitive Field as previously con- 
stituted, but cannot agree to meet with only parts thereof repre- 
sented. Failing in this, we are prepared to meet our employees 
in Indiana. 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators Reject Invitation 


ICHAEL GALLAGHER, president of the Pittsburgh 

Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, after reciting the 
events leading up to the present situation and pointirig out 
that “the announced position heretofore taken by Mr. Lewis’ 
organization has been against a meeting other than that 
of the Central Competitive Field, we now take it from your 
telegram of April 4 that their position has changed and 
they are willing to meet exclusive of western Pennsylvania 
and southern Ohio, which is a departure from their origi- 
nal position,” on April 5 notified the committee that: 


We do not consider it to the best interest of the district we 
represent to meet in the manner which you propose, and there- 
fore are obliged to decline. Nevertheless, in order to still fur- 
ther show our willingness to negotiate a contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America. we are willing, if the regular four 
states conference cannot be arranged, to meet with the duly 
authorized officials of that organization to negotiate a wage 
scale for our own subdistrict. 


Southern Ohio Operators Object to Joint 
Agreement Under Any Circumstances 


D. McKINNEY, secretary of the Southern Ohio Coal 
e Exchange, replied, under date of April 6, as follows: 


We acknowledge receipt of your invitation of April 4 to at- 
tend a joint conference with representatives of the Central Com- 
petitive Field and the United Mine Workers of America and 
desire to reply as follows: 

After more than one year of ardent trial we find our coal 
public refusing to buy our coal even when produced and offered 
to them at and below our cost—even when our coal was mined 
under a much lower scale than the scale now proposed for adop- 
tion for the four competitive states by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. The miners of southern Ohio had less than 24 
per cent average employment in 1921, with the result that many 
southern Ohio miners now find it necessary to immediately and 
publicity apply for food and sustenance. Considering our economic 
relations with our coal-consuming public and our workmen, we 
cannot under any circumstances contemplate entering into any 
joint meeting with the states proposed whose conditions of market 
and employment are such as to permit them to. operate their 
mines and give their workmen more employment than we can 
give the miners of southern Ohio. 

The facts are that the public interests of this country have 
grown and grown until they are now too vast and intricate te 
be settled in a general meeting such as is proposed in four-state 
conferences. Our local conditions compel us to deal with the 
conditions of employment of our district, having in mind pri- 
marily the interests of the coal-consuming public that takes the 
product of our mines. 

Again, the making of wage agreements through interstate con- 
ferences has been challenged in United States courts. 

Considering all the circumstances we_will not meet in inter- 
state conference with the United Mine Workers of America but 
are quite ready and willing to at all times meet the representa- 
tives of the workmen of this district and negotiate a wage scale 
and working conditions for the district in harmony with what 
our coal-consuming public demands of miner and operator. 


George M. Jones, president of the Ohio Collieries Co., on 
April 5 wired representative Nolan as follows: 


Your message received. No doubt you are aware that the 
operators and miners of the four competitive states have met in 
joint conference for some years to agree upon a labor scale. Both 
the operators and miners have been indicted and are being 
prosecuted by the Attorney General of the United States in 
the U. S. District Court at Indianapolis for holding these con- 
ferences. Until this case is decided it would not be proper for 
us to attend any more similar conferences. In the meantime 
we are willing and anxious to meet the United Mine Workers 
of the State of Ohio to negotiate a new mining scale, Anvthing 
that you can do to bring about such a conference wi'll be ap- 
preciated. 

A. A. Augustus replied as follows for the Cambridge field 
of Ohio, under date of April 5, 1922: 


Message received regarding proposed meeting with miners April 
o 
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10. We have no association in the Cambridge field and any 
effort of our own company would not accomplish anything, as we 
are not a basic district. We hope, however, that arrangements 
can be made for a four-state conference, as in previous years, 
at an early date and are willing and anxious to co-operate with 
you to that end. 


Illinois Diplomatically Yields to Voice of 
Majority in Declining to Meet 


HE Illinois operators’ reply to Congressman Nolan 

was really made by the rest of the Central Competitive 
Field. Every section of the field had previously said “No.” 
This left only Illinois as a possible conferee in an interstate 
meeting with the miners’ International officers. Obviously 
there was only one answer possible. It was offered with 
neat diplomacy. It did not put Illinois in the position of 
balking anybody’s conscientious effort to settle the strike. 
It merely pointed out that the suggested conference had 
already blown up. 

It did raise the question, however, of whether the Labor 
Committee “is empowered to arrange a conference and to 
entirely legalize both its negotiations and its final out- 
come.” Illinois, willing as always to meet its own state 
miners to settle the dispute, does not want to be penalized 
again as the operators of the land once were for taking 
part in a government conference with miners. 

This was the message signed by presidents of the three 
associations, wired to Congressman Nolan Thursday, April 
6, from Chicago by the three operators’ associations at the 
end of a three-hour session: 


Answering your several telegrams of April 4 suggesting a wage 
negotiation in Washington April 10 between International officers 
of the United Mine Workers of America and operators of Illi- 
nois, Indiana and some districts of Ohio. The prompt rejection 
of your suggestion by Indiana and northern Ohio, and before the 
representatives of the three Illinois operators’ associations could 
secure a meeting, has nullified any possible prospect for the suc- 
cess of your plan because with Pennsylvania and southern Ohio 
excluded only Illinois remains. 

It must be apparent that a small portion of the operators can- 
not warrantably undertake to negotiate with the national mine 
union officials for any scale which shall subsequently be taken as 
a basis for the entire country. 

It occurs to us that if your committee shall feel that it is em- 
powered to arrange a conference and to entirely legalize both 
its negotiations and final outcome, it would seem to be wiser that 
operators and miners from all parts of the country should be 
called into such conference. 

Under such circumstances it would seem that if such a nation- 
wide conference cannot be arranged to include all the operators 
and miners of the country, then negotiation by states is dis- 
tinctly preferable, a policy to which both Illinois operators and 
Tllinois miners are definitely committed as most desirable and as 
giving promise of quicker results and a fair and economic solu- 
yen of the nationwide difficulty now confronting the coal in- 

ustry. 

The important issue is not, after all, the form of procedure but 
the prompt provision of a wage scale in all districts that shall 
be competitive not only with other mining districts but with 
other industries as well. 


Pittsburgh Producers Recite Legal Obstacles 
in Rejecting Nolan Proposal 


HE center of interest, of course, was the Pittsburgh dis- 

trict, and the reply of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers 
Association to Representative Nolan’s invitation, dated 
April 6, is reprinted in full as follows: 


Your telegram inviting the Pittsburgh Coal Producers Asso- 
ciation to participate in a four-state joint wage conference re- 
ceived. We desire to say that we have definitely and finally 
determined that we will not again participate in a so-called Cen- 
tral Competitive Field conference. We have already notified the 
Secretary of Labor of our determination and the reasons 
therefor. 

Does your committee know that at No. 1652 of the United 
States District Court District of Indiana, 1921, in the case of the 
United States vs. George M. Jones and others, members of the 
scale committee from this district who participated in four- 
state joint conferences held in the past have been indicted for 
making a four state-wage agreement with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America of the kind and character which you are urging 
us to negotiate? Do you realize that the indictment is still pend- 
ing? Are you aware that the so-called check-off system, which 
the United Mine Workers of America still insist shall be imposed 
upon us as a part of a wage contract, has been charged in that 
indictment as one of the means by which this alleged conspiracy 
is carried on? Do you not know that the government in that 
indictment charges that the officers and agents of the United 
Mine Workers of America are using the funds derived from this 
check-off practice to prevent the production of coal in non-union 
districts and the transportation of coal in interstate commerce. 

Do you know that in the case of the Coronado Coal Co. vs. 
United Mine Workers of America reported in 258, Federal Re- 
porter (page 829), these four-state conferences have already been 
found to constitute a conspiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce in violation of the Sherman law and that the United Mine 
Workers have been assessed damages in a sum amounting to 
almost one million dollars? This case was argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States week of March 20, 1922. Do 
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you know that the so-called check-off practice is found in that 
case to be the method by which the United Mine Workers of 
America collect enormous sums of money which is used, among 
other purposes, to destroy the business and property of non- 
union operators and miners by an unlawful means? In that 
case a federal jury under a federal judge found that the United 
Mine Workers in carrying out this four-state conspiracy had 
absolutely destroyed the mining properties of the companies in- 
volved by riot, insurrection and pillage? That case is a public 
Tt Please ee it. 

further, we call your attention to the case of Hitchman 
& Coke Co. vs. Mitchell and others, officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America, finally decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 245 U. S. (page 229), where their illegal 
methods and unlawful course of conduct, including acts of vio- 
lence, are matters of judicial record. 

Again we call your attention to the Borderland Coal case, now 
pending in the District Court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Indiana, where on the evidence already submitted the 
federal judge has found the so-called four-state agreement prac- 
tice, with the check-off, to be a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and commerce. 

In the face of these judicial decisions which criticise the 
legality of the arrangement and which cover its various phases 
including the union practices of violence and unlawful acts, we 
are at a loss to understand how your committee can insist that we 
continue to participate in this arrangement. If your committee 
will read the reasons for the position we have taken in refusing 
to meet the United Mine Workers of America in a four-state 
joint conference you will find that our representatives were in- 
dicted after the resolution which provided for the continuation 
of the arrangement had been passed. 

Are we to take no warning from the decisions of the federal 
courts but rather continue in this practice which has been con- 
demned? As a further reason for not participating in such a 
conference as you propose we call your attention to the fact 
that the miners destroyed this agreement in 1920 which you are 
now urging us to keep. Their official organ says so (we quote 
from its issue of Sept. 1, 1920): “The interstate joint wage 
movement of the miners and operators of the Central Competitive 
Field, which was in successful existence for so many years, was 
disrupted at the joint conference held at Cleveland, Ohio.” Again: 
“As a result, the various districts in the Central Competitive Field 
are working out individual agreements.” 

We have offered to meet the miners of western Pennsylvania 
to negotiate a wage for this district; they have absolutely refused 
to meet us. Can your committee or anyone else charge us with 
responsibility for this strike in view of these undisputed facts? 
Why not devote your influence to arranging wage matters in 
each district in such manner as will not violate the law of the 
land. We notice in the public press that John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, has stated that a so-called 
four-state agreement must first be made and then that agreement 
forced upon the rest of the United States. Is this fair to the 
mining districts upon which it is forced, they having no voice 
in the matter? Does this violate the Sherman law? We have 
such doubts regarding that procedure that we do not care to be 
parties to it. 

Chairman Nolan of the House Labor Committee, com- 
menting on these responses to his invitation, said, on April 
10, the “door is not closed,” adding that a few days might 
bring a change in sentiment, so that a conference might 
develop. “The answers are not hopeless,” he said, “as they 
show a disposition to get together with the miners in their 


own states. The situation is rather hopeful.” 


Northern West Virginia Producers Decline 
to “Add Complications” to Situation 


ELIEVING that participation on the part of northern 

West Virginia operators would only add complications 
to any already complicated situation, George S. Brackett, 
secretary of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators 
Association, on behalf of that organization, has declined 
the invitation extended by the House Committee on Labor 
to a joint conference, the declination being couched in the 
following language: 


Following out the request which your committee made when I 
was before it in Washington on Tuesday of this week, I take 
pleasure in making the following report: 

It does not seem to be the consensus of opinion of representa- 
tive operators in this field that they could contribute anything 
to a conference which might be arranged of some groups of the 
Central Competitive Field. Aside from simply swelling the ton- 
nage represented, there is nothing in common between the prob- 
lems of our district and the problems of the district of the 
Central Competitive Field and our representatives probably would 
just add complications to an already complicated situation. 

The conditions in northern West Virginia were rather thor- 
oughly explained by me _ before your committee and I believe 
that with a little thought on your part you will agree that 
nothing could be accomplished by introducing the factors of 
northern West Virginia into such a conference. 


On March 7, 1922, the directors of the Northern West 
Virgiriia Coal Operators’ Association invited District No. 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, into conference for the 
purpose of negotiating a wage scale and working agree- 
ment to become effective April 1. 

An invitation was sent to C. F. Keeney, president of 
District No. 17, to meet at Baltimore on March 13. Mr. 
Keeney accepted and appeared at the meeting, stating that 
he had no authority, and asked that an adjournment take 
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piace until March 25, at which time he would come back 
to Baltimore to meet with the operators with authority to 
negotiate and conclude a scale. He advised the operators 
that his district convention was to meet at Charleston March 
21, and that this convention would appoint a scale committee 
with authority to act and that he would obtain authority 
from the International policy board at its meeting in Cleve- 
land on the 24th. To all. of these requests the operators 
agreed, and returned to Baltimore on March*25 prepared 
to negotiate and sign a scale with an agreement for working 
conditions. 

The meeting convened as arranged, on March 25 in Balti- 
more. Mr. Keeney was asked if he was “prepared to nego- 
tiate and sign a wage agreement for the field of northern 
West Virginia, beginning April 1.” According to George 
Brackett, secretary of the operators association, Mr. Keeney 
replied: “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am unauthor- 
ized to negotiate and conclude a contract at this time.” 
Mr. Keeney also made further statements with reference 
to why he did not have authority, and after his speech 
International Representative Moore made a statement to 
the same affect, and the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Brackett points out that the district union officials 
are without authority to negotiate and that this has been 
and still is the sole obstacle to a peaceful settlement in 
northern West Virginia. The scale committee of the 
operators from the start has been authorized to conduct 
such negotiations. 


Labor Committee Concludes Hearing 


HE past week marked a flood of argument by both op- 

erators and miners in support of their position in testi- 
mony before the House Committee of Labor. Operators 
charged the union with attempts to unionize the coal fields 
of the country, thereby to assume control of the industry, 
while the unions retaliated with charges of unfair prac- 
tices on the part of the coal operators. 

On Monday, April 10, the Labor Committee concluded its 
hearing, at least for the present. 

Representative Nolan, chairman of the committee, was 
inclined to the union view that the public would get no 
benefit from reduced coal miners’ wages, pointing out that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had declined to give 
to shippers and consumers the benefit of reduced trans- 
portation charges following reduction of railroad wages 
by the Railroad Labor Board. 

On the other hand Representative Black, of Texas, argued 
that as there had been a decline in wages and costs in 
the steel and other industries, there must be a deflation 
in wages and costs in the coal industry. He insisted that 
there could not be a full restoration of employment in 
the coal industry unless “there is a reduction in the pro- 
duction costs.” He thought the question of overdevelopment 
of the industry was an incidental question. 


Watkins Recounts Efforts of Central 
Pennsylvania Operators to Meet Miners 


H. WATKINS, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 

e Coke Corporation, appeared April 6 on behalf of the 

Central Coal Association and the Association of Bituminous 

Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, whose 43,000 union 

employees are now on strike. Mr. Watkins was a member 

of the commission appointed by President Roosevelt to 
settle the great anthracite strike of 1902. 

“Our object in asking for a hearing before this com- 
mittee,” said Mr. Watkins, “is to co-operate with it in 
bringing to light the reasons why our 43,000 employees 
were ordered to strike on April 1 without presenting to us 
a single demand or grievance and in violation of the thirty- 
day clause in our agreement.” 

Mr. Watkins then handed to the committee correspond- 
ence and public notices showing that the operators of 
central Pennsylvania had made earnest and repeated efforts, 
beginning twelve months ago, to meet the miners’ leaders 
in their district, and that all their efforts had been re- 
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pulsed under the direction of the union’s national officers in 
Indianapolis. 

“If this committee will exercise its prerogative to find 
out why the union has forbidden its leaders in. Pennsyl- 
vania to meet us, when the obligation to meet is expressed 
in our expiring contract,” suggested Mr. Watkins, “I be- 
lieve they can expose the real causes at the bottom of this 
strike.” 

In connection with the refusal of the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio operators to enter the Central Field conference, Mr. 
Watkins said: “The smoke screen of accusation against 
Pittsburgh and Ohio operators is familiar union strategy. 
Behind it the United Mine Workers have violated their 
agreements or called out their men in every other state 
where the union is recognized.” Mr. Watkins then ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Davis had been unfair to 
the operators by failing to give publicity to their protests 
against the violation of contracts by the United Mine 
Workers, who were obligated to negotiate for a renewal 
of the district agreements. 

“It is evident,” explained Mr. Watkins, “that the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio operators could not join a conference 
whose participants are already under indictment in the 
federal court on charges of conspiracy for having been 
party to the contract negotiated at the previous confer- 
ence. The Attorney General has not the power to quash 
these indictments; this can only be done by the courts.” 

Both on Nov. 1, 1919, and April 1, 1922, the employees 
of the operators in Central Pennsylvania were called out 
on national strikes, and the only reason known to Mr. 
Watkins and his associates was that the miners’ national 
officials could not come to terms with the Middle Western 
mine owners. “The system was intolerable and obsolete,” 
he said. “It was like trying to fit a suit for a 10-year-old 
on a 35-year-old man.” 

Evidence was submitted by Mr. Watkins showing that 
at a colliery working 153 eight-hour days for the entire 
year, the average earnings were $1,618, the spread being 
from $700 for the lower earner to $3,200 for the high 
earner. 

In commenting on the present demands of the miners, 
Mr. Watkins called the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the demand for a six-hour day and a five-day 
week actually meant thirty hours’ work for forty-eight hours’ 
pay, or an increase of 60 per cent in the rate of day men, 
bringing it to $1.50 per hour. He estimated this would 
increase the nation’s coal bill by $210,000,000 per annum. 

As to the operators’ position, Mr. Watkins said that it 
would be financial suicide for them to enter into any agree- 
ments which were not based on the mining and market 
conditions in each district, and it is their hope that this 
position will soon be recognized as reasonable. 

The operators of central Pennsylvania have decided to 
discontinue the practice of collecting union dues from the 
pay envelopes of their employees. This favor to the union 
has been abused through the unlawful uses and coercive 
methods which these funds have enabled the union to 
practice. 

“No effort has been made or contemplated,” concluded 
Mr. Watkins, “to destroy the union organization in Penn- 
sylvania. Personally, I prefer to bargain collectively with 
a proper and responsible organization, and the operators 
for whom I speak have practised this principle for the past 
twenty-two years.” 

Mr. Watkins stated that the operators had nothing to 
fear from an investigation of the situation, and would wel- 
come an opportunity to lay the facts before the public. 


BROPHY RECOMMENDS COAL COMMISSION 


John Brophy, president of District No. 2 (Clearfield), 
U.M.W.A., was the witness on Friday, April 7. He recom- 
mended a coal commission of five operators, five miners and 
two disinterested chairmen, to adjust the present situation. 
He thought that this should be followed by a permanent 
fact-finding commission, preferably the Federal Trade 
Commission. He thought the commission should not only 
discover and publish facts but that it might regulate open- 
ing new mines, coal storage and the sale of coal by brokers 
and commission men. 
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Mr. Brophy’s testimony was largely an elucidation of 
his philosophy of regulation, as laid down in the “miners’ 
program” which he published for dissemination in his 
district. This was later published in Mr. Kennedy’s 
Panther Creek News for use in the anthracite field. Mr.. 
Brophy was interrogated by Representative Black, of Texas, 
who could not see why the coal industry should escape de- 
flation when agriculture, steel and other lines have had 
to take their reductions. 


Penna Shows Change in Union Policy 


HIL H. PENNA, secretary of the Indiana Coal Operators 

Association, who was president of the mine union from 
1884 to 1896, in testimony before the House Committee 
on Labor on Saturday, April 8, contrasted the attitude of 
the mine union then with its position at the present time. 
Then, he said, the union observed contracts and enforced 
obedience by local unions, but now the unions had no regard 
for contracts and were not subject to control by the national 
union. 

When Mr. Penna referred to the numerous strikes dur- 
ing the last wage agreement, Chairman Nolan admitted 
they “were troublesome and not right” but urged that 
the operators and unions get together and “arrive at a 
new agreement and seek a method to avoid intermittent 
strikes.” Mr. Penna said that whereas years ago the 
miners observed contracts, the attitude of the men now 
seemed to be one of “to hell with the operators,” they 
lacking loyalty to the union and to contracts. 

Mr. Penna pointed out that the Indiana operators had 
been willing to meet with the union this year and had 
in fact accepted the union invitation to confer before it 
was extended and had selected its representatives to confer 
with the union. This was done following a conference Mr. 
Penna had with John Lewis when Lewis suggested Jan. 6 
for a conference at Pittsburgh, which, however, was never 
held, the union not inviting the conference, as was its 
custom. 


Onion Successfully Invades Connellsville 


ATCHING the operators unawares the United Mine 

Workers’ invasion of the non-union districts of Penn- 
sylvania so far has attained marked success. The Steel 
Corporation properties, that is the mines and coke works 
of the H. C. Frick Co., in the Connellsville region have been 
seriously affected. Just two mines were struck, then four. 
By the end of the first week the number had, increased 
to 8 and on Monday, April 10, was 12. The situation this 
week in Connellsville may be summarized as bad, with the 
Klondike region practically closed and the disaffection 
spreading to the old Connellsville Basin. 

The Westmoreland, Latrobe, Greensburg and Ligonier 
fields are affected less than Connellsville, but are not free 
from shutdowns. Each day the area of influence of the 
union is extended, although in some instances miners have 
gone back and mines resumed operation after a week’s 
idleness. 





Winding Gulf Operators Obtain Injunction 
to Restrain Union Organizers 


MORE determined effort is being made by the United 

Mine Workers to invade the ranks of the non-union 
workers in West Virginia than was the case during the 
strike of 1919. This has been possible because of the 
present poor demand for coal and the difficulty of giving 
and assuring miners regular employment. The New River 
field is closed down and the Winding Gulf field is working. 
The only mines affected in the Winding Gulf region are 
those adjacent to the strongly organized portion of the New 
River field and in places where the radical elements pre- 
dominate. 

Action was taken by operators of the Winding Gulf field 
on Saturday night, April 8, to prevent further attempts on 
the part of the United Mine Workers.to organize this field, 
when, upon the petition of fifty-eight operators Judge 
George W. McClintic, judge of the U. S. Court of the 
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Southern District of West Virginia, issued a tempora 
injunction and restraining order against the officials of the 
United Mine Workers, the effect of which is to restrain 
them from further activities in this particular non-union 
field. International officers of the United Mine Workers 
as well as all officers and members of District 17 and Dis. 
trict 29 come within the purview of the order. The injune. 
tion was issued by Judge McClintic at ten o’clock on the 
night of the eighth. 

Inasmuch as the injunction is a temporary one, the ques- 
tion of making it permanent will be argued before Judge 
McClintic at 10 a.m., April 17. Under the terms of the 
injunction the defendants are enjoined and restrained from 
doing any act or thing that will suppress or unduly limit 
the rights of the plaintiffs to employ non-union labor. The 
injunction also inhibits the defendants from making any 
further efforts that will tend to create a monopoly of mine 
labor for the purpose of unreasonably increasing wages or 
the price of labor above what it should be under normal 
conditions. 


Georges Creek Tie-Up Complete; Sixteen 
Upper Potomac Mines Operate 


HERE appears to be a division in the upper Potomac 

and Georges Creek regions among the operators as to 
whether they want any more conferences with the miners, 
and if so whether the operators or the miners shall seek 
such a conference. One element among the operators has 
gone so far as to request further conferences, but another 
element is opposed to such a movement and insists that if 
any overtures are to be made they must come from the 
miners. The agreement under which the mines were oper- 
ated prior to March 31 in the upper Potomac and Georges 
Creek territory was not an agreement between an operators’ 
association on the one hand and the United Mine Workers 
on the other but between the operators and the miners, 
although the agreement had the sanction of the United 
Mine Workers organization of District 16. When the 
miners ceased work on April 1 it was asserted by operators 
that they had been guilty of a breach of contract because 
of a clause in the working agreement which provided for 
a continuance of operations for 90 days after the agree- 
ment expired, pending negotiations, in the event that no 
agreement had been reached before March 31. 

The strikers have succeeded in closing down practically 
all the Georges Creek mines but have not been so successful 
along the Western Maryland in the upper Potomac field, 
where the union has not such a strong hold on the miners 
as it has in the Georges Creek territory. In the upper 
Potomac region sixteen or more mines operated the first 
week of April despite the strike and despite the difficulty 
in finding a market: for the coal which is being produced. 


Colorado 65 Per Cent Tied Up by Strike 


OLORADO is experiencing a 65-per cent tie-up of the 

coal industry in the northern lignite fields and a like 
cessation of operations in southern bituminous districts with 
the exception of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s mines. 
About 6,000 men are reported by the union as idle. In the 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., however, there was 
an average of 3,346 men working in February, and latest 
reports indicate 2,645 men at work after the strike was 
called. 

The Victor-American Fuel Co., another large operator, is 
not attempting to operate its mines in the bituminous field, 
but the Oakdale mine of the Oakdale Fuel Co. and other 
properties are working. The Puritan and Columbine mines 
are operating with small forces in the northern lignite field. 
In the lignite district at Colorado Springs, the largest mine 
—the Pike View—is operating. 

Miners in the Fremont County district tried to prevail 
upon company officials to guarantee a continuance of pres- 
ent wages for a definite time as the condition upon which 
they were to return to work. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
declined to consider this proposal, but posted notices that 
no wage cut would be made without a conference first be- 
tween representatives of both sides. 
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Supreme Court Dismisses Lambert Run 
Suit for Want of Jurisdiction 


N an opinion read by Justice Brandeis, the U. S. Supreme 
] Court on Monday, April 10, dismissed without preju- 

dice for want of jurisdiction the suit of the Lambert 
Run Coal Co. attacking the method of distribution of coal 
cars to mines by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. The 
court held that as the government was a party to such 
actions, in that car distribution was under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, suits of this char- 
acter should be initiated in district courts of appropriate 
jurisdiction instead of in state courts, as in this case. 

The coal company sought an injunction in the state courts 
of West Virginia to restrain the railroad in distributing, 
during times of coal-car shortage, cars on its road in 
accordance with rules established by the railroad, which the 
coal company alleged violated paragraph 12 of section 1 
of the Transportation Act. The railroad moved the case to 
the U. S. District Court for the Northern District of 
West Virginia. The railroad defended its rules on the 
ground that they had been prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

In the District Court the motion of the railroad to dis- 
miss the case was denied and an injunction issued against 
the railroad. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, in reversing the District Court and dismissing the 
coal company’s suit said the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had authority to issue the order regarding distribution 
of cars under paragraph 15, section 1. The Supreme Court 
in affirming the Circuit Court’s decision, says the decree 
of the District Court should have been dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction without prejudice because the District Court 
was without jurisdiction, the case having originated in a 
state and not a federal jurisdiction, as required, because the 
government should be a party to such action. 





Miners’ Strike Not Important in Utah Yet 


TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY arrived in 

is not affected by the miners’ strike, seven operations 
are hit. They are all in the Spring Canyon district and 
include the Carbon, Liberty, Standard, Spring Canyon, 
Peerless, Scofield and Kinney. They are practically closed 
down, only 150 men having returned to work during the 
first week of the strike. 

The U. S. Fuel, Utah Fuel and the Independent, the 
state’s three largest concerns—producing upward of 80 
per cent of Utah’s total output—are not affected at this 
writing, although agitators are trying to get their men to 
stop work. 





Daugherty Confers with Judge Anderson 


[TORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY arrived in 

Indianapolis at noon, Monday, April 10. He went 
immediately to his hotel and declined to be interviewed, 
saying he would have nothing to say about the purpose of 
his visit until he had completed his mission. Officials at 
headquarters of the United Mine Workers knew nothing 
of his coming. None of those interested either im the strike 
or the coal conspiracy cases was called into conference 
with the exception of Judge Anderson. After conferring 
with the Judge Mr. Daugherty said no action would be 
taken now toward dismissal of the conspiracy indictments. 


The letter of Attorney General Daugherty to Representa- 
tive Bland, dated April 6, promising immunity from prosecu- 
tion for a wage conference, follows: 


I have your letter of this date making inquiry of me as to the 
attitude of the Department of Justice with respect to a confer- 
ence between the operators and the miners of the Central Com- 
petitive Field. 

I beg to advise you that’ indictments were found in the Indiana 
Federal Court against a large number of operators and a large 
number of miners for things charged to have been done by them 
at meetings where conferences similar to those now proposed 
took place. These indictments were found prior to the time of 
my assuming the office of Attorney General of the U. S. Some of 
those indicted were residents of states other than the State of 
Indiana. In practically all of the states outside of Indiana cer- 
tain defendants resisted removal proceedings, and these -removal 
proceedings are still pending. ’ 

While the Department of Justice has not been officially asked 
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by anybody to state the position of the department in regard to 
these indictments, or in regard to seeking other indictments in 
case such a meeting as has been under discussion recently should 
be held, I have, in public statements and private conversation, 
very frankly stated that, considering the agreement two years 
ago between the miners and operators in this particular field, 
and it may be said, the government’s participating in that agree- 
ment, a meeting should be held prior to the 31st day of March, 
1922. I felt it the duty of the operators and miners to hold such a 
meeting. Both sides have known all along (informally) that it 
was my judgment that a meeting should be held, because of the 
peculiar situation with reference to the meeting which had pre- 
viously been held, which provided upon adjournment for a sub- 
sequent meeting, and to which agreement the government was 
more or less a party. 

Now, having taken that position, is it likely that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would undertake a prosecution against men for 
doing a thing which it advised under the circumstances should 
be done? Nobody connected with this department has made any 
statement to the effect that a prosecution would be undertaken 
if a meeting such as was contemplated by the resolution provid- 
ing for the same were to be held. The question as to fear of the 
government’s action was never, to my knowledge, raised until 
the recent refusal of the operators to hold such a meeting. To 
my knowledge the question was not raised when the operators, 
some months ago, were willing at least, if they did not urge, 
that a meeting should be held, at which time, as I am advised, 
the miners refused or gave reasons whey they could not meet. 

I believe I have given you the facts as they exist, and I believe 
they will not be contradicted. 





Edge Favorably Reports Resolution to 
Investigate Trade Association Rights 


ENATOR EDGE, of New Jersey, has favorably reported 

from the Senate Committee on Commerce to the Senate 
his resolution providing for the appointment of a Con- 
gressional commission consisting of three members each of 
the Senate and House to investigate and report on the 
rights and limitations of trade associations. The resolu- 
tion proposes that the commission shall investigate existing 
conditions of industry and commerce for the purpose of 
recommending legislation defining the rights and limita- 
tions of co-operative organizations as distinguished from 
illegal combinations in restraint of trade. The resolution 
has been referred to the Senate Committee on Audit and 
Control of Contingent Expenses for report as to whether 
the investigation shall be undertaken, as is the usual pro- 
cedure in investigations involving expenditures. If favor- 
ably reported by this committee the resolution will then 
be subject to Senate consideration. 





Anthracite Operators Begin Presentation of 


Their Case; Warriner Issues Statement 


EGOTIATIONS between the United Mine Workers and 
the anthracite operators in the week ended April 8 
brought to a conclusion the preliminary presentation by 
the miners of the statistical data supporting their demands. 

The sessions this week began on Tuesday with the 
operators presenting their side of the case and answering 
the demands of the United Mine Workers. 

Following are extracts from a statement issued by Samuel 
D. Warriner on Sunday, April 9: 

“The anthracite miners having completed the submission 
ot their case in the conferences with operators which have 
been held almost constantly since March 15, the representa- 
tives of the operators will begin on Tuesday to present 
counter arguments and facts with regard to the miners’ 
nineteen demands. These demands would all result in less 
production and more compensation. 

“Throughout these conferences the miners’ representa- 
tives have insisted upon literal compliance with their de- 
mands, without abatement or modification. We are, never- 
theless, hopeful that a settlement can be brought about in 
spite of the fact that all of our employees have been called 
out of the mines regardless of the pending negotiations with 
their representatives. 

“An analysis shows that to grant the demands of the 
miners would add approximately $170,000,000 to the annual 
cost of producing anthracite. As this increase would neces- 
sarily be borne by the 53,000,000 tons of the domestic sizes, 
the increase in the mine cost would amount to more than 
$3 a ton. This added cost would be paid by the consumer 
who, so far from being willing to pay present or increased 
prices, is rightly demanding that the price of anthracite be 
reduced.” 
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T THE beginning of the second week of the strike 
A the market strengthened materially in the East 
and only slightly in the West. Demand at Hamp- 
ton Roads for southern West Virginia non-union lcw- 
volatile coal as reported on the Tidewater market has 
not materially changed. Pool 1 coal is offered as low as 
$4.60 with quotations up to $4.80, f.0.b. Hampton Roads. 
In Western markets, such as Cincinnati and Chicago, 
smokeless-coal quotations are going up much faster. 
Pocahontas mine run in Chicago ranges $2.30@$2.50 
per net ton, f.o.b. mines, which is a dollar increase in 
one week. 

Baltimore non-union coal is in easy supply with union 
coal yet on tracks, but in diminishing amount. Byprod- 
uct coke plants are in the market for southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky high-volatile coals to 
replace Connellsville, cut off by strike. A Buffalo coke 
plant is reported buying Kentucky coal for shipment by 
rail to Toledo, thence by Lake to Buffalo. 


NON-UNION SUSPENSIONS BOOST PRICES 


In Pennsylvania, where non-union output has been 
seriously curtailed by the spread of the strike, the mar- 
ket has taken a sharp upward turn. There is very little 
coal on track and buying orders exceed tonnage avail- 
able. Grades of steam coal have lost their individuality 
and Connellsville steam of any grade commands $2@ 
$2.25. In the Pittsburgh territory free coal has prac- 
tically disappeared and what production is coming 
forth is being applied on contract. 

Demand in New York Harbor is picking up but in 
New England it is dull. Screenings prices on the 
Chicago market strengthened both on local and Eastern 
coal the first of this week despite the large supply on 
hand. Steam demand exceeds the domestic demand and 
lump is being crushed to meet the call for screenings. 

Coal Age Index of bituminous spot prices at the 
mines jumped sharply from 171 on April 3 to 181 on 


Weekly Review 


April 10, practically every coal carrying an increase, 

Anthracite production held good until the strike set 
in. There was no stimulation to independent prices but 
coal moved easily. The companies have picked up their 
storage supplies of domestic sizes, except pea, and 
interest now centers on the steam tonnage stored at the 
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mines. Barley is moving the best of the steam sizes. 
Independents are out of ccal and no prices are quoted. 

The coke industry is affected by the strikes in the 
Connellsville region but there has been no bidding up 
of the market. Where contract shipments have been 
interfered with, furnaces have been banked. No supply 
is matched with no demand. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of bituminous coal dropped 100,000 tons to 
10,453,000 net tons during the week preceding the strike, 
because of the decline on Saturday, April 1. Daily pro- 
duction for the 5-day week was heavy, however—1,961,000 
tons, as compared with 1,910,000 in the previous week. 
During the first week of the strike the output dropped to 
approximately 3,500,000 tons, 82,000 tons less than were 
mined in the opening week of the strike in 1919. The 
output fell short of what the mines not affected by the 
strike can produce if the demand is active. 

Record production during March removes all reasonable 
doubt that at least 63,000,000 tons of coal were in con- 
sumers’ hands on April 1, as forecast by the Geological 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
Week ended: 1922 1921 
Mar. 1610)... 0... 10,843,000 6,512,000 
OS Se 4 ee 11,458,000 6,457,000 
CE Cr 10,453,000 5,822,000 
Daily average......... 1,961,000 1,059,000 
Calendar year......... 129,282,000 100,704,000 
Daily av. cal. year. . 1,690,000 1,317,000 
ANTHRACITE 
March 25....... ; : 2,095,000 1,564,000 
EC a 1,896,000 1,157,000 
Coal year : 87,159,000 89,879,000 
COKE 
March 25 (4). 175,000 93,000 
April (a) arr 191,000 81,000 
Calendar year. 1,808,000 2,548,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (») Revised from last report. 
Aug. Sect. oct Nov Dec. 











































April 18, 1922 


Survey. These stocks are sufficient to last 52 days and 
will be further augmented by a smaller amount stored at 
the mines and a heavy tonnage of unbilled coal on hand 
when the strike set in. Much of this tonnage is of the 
lump variety for which there is an extremely sluggish 
market. Many operators are crushing this coal to fi] 
steam orders in hand. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN MARCH AND 

DURING THE LAST NINE COAL YEARS 


March Production Cumulative Production 
April 1—March 31 


Coal Year (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
I, CHI sxc a nevis 45,455,000 482,685,000 
HeAe1D.... 5. 26s lenses eee oes 31,801,000 399,902,000 
1915-16 ise aan tes 43,829,000 479,919,000 
ee err 47,869,000 504,134,000 
WANE, 8c 55 pb ke cie nee 48,113,000 548,717,000 
1918-19 33,719,000 552,041,000 
I deci y ese es 46,832,000 486,993,000 
1920-21....... es ere 30,392,000 522,374,000 
(Es Reaniy ee 50,193,000 434,279,000 


At the Lower Lake ports there are 40 boats under load, 
awaiting favorable weather to open the season of naviga- 
tion. April 15 is expected to see some of these on the 
way but only a limited tonnage is expected to move before 
May 1. Receipts at Lake Erie ports have been reduced, 
of course, by the strike, although non-union shippers are 
active. Northwestern consumers are dispassionately view- 
ing the strike, secure in their immunity from any shortage 
by dock stocks—both hard and soft—adequate to last well 


COAL AGE 


631 


into the summer. However, dock prices are firmly held 
in the face of “no markets” as sellers see no reason to 
sacrifice coal that may be a boon if the strike is a pro- 
longed one. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts rose to 411,252 
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net tons during the week ended April 6, as compared with 
358,084 in the preceding week. 

All-rail movement to New England, during the week 
preceding the strike varied little from recent weeks—3,118 
cars as compared with 3,369 in the previous week. That 
market is as sluggish as ever for Pennsylvania coals and 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Mar.13, il Apr.3, Apr.10, 


Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 922 1922 1922+ 

cocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.15 $2.75 $2.95 $2.75@$3.00 
erates sa bela Columbus.... 1.85 1.75 1.85 2.00@ 2.25 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.45 1.25 1.15 1.20@ 1.50 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... 3.15 2.70 2.60 2.35@ 2.50 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago..... 1.85 1.35 1.35 2.30@ 2.50 
Pocahontaslump.......... Cincinnati... 3.15 2.75 2.90 2.25@ 2.76 
Pocahontas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 
Pocahontas soreenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 10> 1.25 1.50@ 1.75 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston:...... 4.60 4.55 4.55 4.50@ 4.70 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.65@ 2.40 
Cambria minerun........ Boston...... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.10@ 2.50 
Somerset minerun........ Boston...... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.70@ 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 2.95 2.85 2.85 2.66@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 3.05 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.65@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.40 2.25 2.25 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.45 2.15 2. 15 2.10@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.15 2.25 2.30 2. 
Pool 10 a: Gr. Low Vol.). New York. 2.00 2.10 2.00 1.85@ 2.10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.90@ 2.10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 1.865 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.60@ 1.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 2.05 2.05 2.10 2.10@ 2.15 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.60 Be 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia. 1.50 1.40 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.55 55 1.60 .60@ 1.80 
Pittsburgh sc’d. Gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.70 2.65 2.65 ............ 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 1.85 1.85) ............ 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.55 1.55 ..........., 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.50 2.30 2.35 2.25@ 2.45 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.65 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35@ 1.50 
W. Va. Splint lump....... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.15 2.15 2.00 

Va. Gaslump......... Cincinnati... 2.15 1.95 2.10 1.75 

W. Va. minerun......... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.35 1.45 1.50@ 1.60 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35@ 1.45 
Hocking lump........... Cataninas:.;; 2.60: 2.55 2.53) i... <. 52000 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.90 ta POG. crcak pecpaesis 


Market Mar.13, Mar.27, Apr.3, Apr. 10, 
192 1922 1922 






Quoted 2 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... Calas. ««: S40 SUCGS Gi on ok ets 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.05 2.80 2.75 $2.25@8%3.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.80@ 1.90 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.45 3.25 3.35 3.25@ 3.68 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago... .. 2.50 2.25 2.40 2.50@ 3.00 
Franklin, Ill., sereenings.... Chicago... .. 1.85 2.00 2.05 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill.,lump........ Chicago..... 2.80 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2.35 2.25 2.25 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill., sereenings.... Chicago... .. ts 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 3.25 3.5 3.43 3. 90@ 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.40 2.35 2.35. 2.40@ 2.50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2.19 2.85 2.135 1.900. 2.20 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.85 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.35 2.20 2.20 2:358 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... ean ee 1.75 2.10@ 2.25 
Standard lump........... St. Louis..... 2.60 2.45 2.65 2.50@ 2.75 
Standard mine run.. .. Bt. Loes...:. 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.85@ 1.95 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.20 1.35 1.45 1.60@ 1.80 
West. Ky. lump.... .. Louisville... 2.45 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.60 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville... 1.85 1.75 1.85 1.80@ 2.00 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.65 1.60 1.70 1.75@ 2.06 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 2.60 2.10 2.00 2.00 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. |.85 1.85 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. lump........... Louisville.... 2.35 2.10 2.25 2.00@ 2.40 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Louisville.... 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.65@ 1.70 
. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. lump........... Cincinnati... 2.25 2.10 2.10 1.75@ 2.10 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Cincinnati... 1.35 1.30 1.40 1.50@ 1.70 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.35@ 1.50 
Kansas lump............ 5.00 4.50 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Kansas screenings........ 4.00 2:50 2:50 2.50 





*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 











Market Freight March 27, 1922 ~ April 3, 1922 —_~ = April 10, 1922 ——— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
OMENS ccvccescce DUI SKM e ws cisi0'0a ee Ce CO ere $7.60@$7.75 _........ oe SaGOOE ES. kt A ead $7.60@$7.75 
Broken............ Philadelphia......... 2.66 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 00@ $7.50 Pe 2S ox. ee eee tes 7.75@ 7.85 
Rais yo ceeie 6:0.c'") SROM CORMAN 6s cam. 4c" 2.61 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 $7.75@$8 .00 7.60@ 7.75 
MR ccvcisesc cess. ERUABIDUIR G65. 6c6:50 0. 2.66 7.25@ 7.75 7.75 7. 25@-7.75 Y re > ame te ki olin 7.75 
BR cece sites MOIOMED Sco is6. ccewiels:s 5.63 *7.50 *6.95@ 7.40 *7.50 16, 95GB FAO ou ores *6.95@ 7.40 
.. aa INGW VOEK.... 6 occ des 2.61 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
UMS isis 6s. 00 Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 ON SE | Sl aes i einer 8.05@ 8.25 
ae CN Fawn dnsiviesee 5.63 *7 75 *7,20 7.60 sf PS OP Aes OR ee he *7.20@ 7.60 
Chestnut......... New York. . 2.61 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut......... Philadelphia. 2.66 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 Be ES ene aay: 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut......... CRU css aievens 5.63 *7.75 *7.20@ 7.60 pile: ye Sy ee *7.20@ 7.60 
eee oO. eee 2.47 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.45 5.25@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.45 
RR isosceles  LOOUDEEM ess 6.00100 2.38 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 62156288 >. ee 6.15@ 6.25 
eee ROMER, oid & 0,0.0°8 6.0: <5 5.63 *6.10 *5.60@ 6.10 *6.10 POGee O01Os” 8 eee *5 60@ 6.10 
Buckwheat No. 1... New York.......... 2.47 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1.. Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 a ee 3.50 
RS arcs sig:avery: OW VOPR. 6 iss 05.5 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
a Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 7 ot) EU ane elie ote A 2.50 
an NeW Wot... ess 2.47 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 
ee Philadelphia......... 2.38 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 Bete ce ee er tee 1.50 
Birdseye.......... as 6) re BAe | ssate vases FIORE Loge aaelee BIR IO Fe csics y ahes 2.00G@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. +tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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Coal Age Index 181, Week of April 10, 1922. Average spot 
price for same period, $2.19. This diagram shows the relative, 
not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 
90 per cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in 
accordance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, 
prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with 
respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average 
thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in 
the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by 
the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. (Hocking 
and Pittsburgh prices not included in figures for last week.) 


1918 


1916 
1917 
1919 


non-union grades are so far unaffected in price by the 
mining disturbance. 


ANTHRACITE 


Anthracite production was heavy in the last five days 
before the strike. The output was 1,896,000 net tons as 


compared with 2,095,000 tons in the preceding week, the 
decrease being entirely due to the stoppage on April 1. 
Curtailment of production was practically 100 per cent 
effective after the first of the month. The call for domestic 
sizes, however, was not sufficiently strong to raise inde- 
pendent prices. 

Companies have been picking up their storage piles and 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, 
by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report 


Six Months Jan. | to Week 
July to Dec. Mar. 25, 1922 Ended 
. 1921 Inclusive Mar. 25 
Ree AMOUINS pieiss = 3k ls ess oe cue nieioes 45.6 55.5 63.7 
a ; 
ES eee a ere ee 63.5 63.8 
somerset County..............0.06.- 33.3 i3.9 1 
NUS BL ae eee 3330 50.6 64.5 
RIMMER or 2 93a 5 oo:5d mls aisinte assis 54.9 56.6 55.4 
MN iA ors cies (asin ease as 54.8 59.0 66.6 
RRMMMMNASG G55 So.o:sis oale Taw Kies vosiee es 53.3 54.7 62.7 
| SE eee et eet en Bed 59.5 45.7 
a ES err ee 49.8 59.9 59.9 
IRWIN Sigs 55s Sab oo oho ese 6 Ge 48.1 63.2 60.7 
BRR se olen sie oie o.< 5s Wipm nc ois 47.6 60.9 65.6 
Cumberland-Piedmont............... 46.6 50.4 51.5 
wi arena 45.7 64.1 68.9 
eOnovA-FOROKer. wo ses 38.2 54.1 60.2 
NOME AAMIOKY.. 20s. see ce ees 32.9 46.8 56.2 
PANO ios sic as ose sieba nene se 24.3 38.5 34.2 
Union 7 
SOMME MUIR Ns irhs we Gay secre Sess Sinai owoeR Ore 63.9 60.7 52.1 
Ds eRe ee chia vst ons fose nls. s 57.4 78.7 84.1 
Ohio, north and central.............. 52.6 46.4 58.6 
MERRION Seo eh actos oc cece in oe site 50.7 67.1 78.6 
SEA GRRCAER ERS Oa rere taker eh mene 44.8 54.4 65.6 
BRM io si Soni sic a. Sci Sa ole’ s lw sla Ste 42.0 93.3 73.6 
Lo USS ea eee err 41.4 53.6 61.5 
ME orc oly ow alc eie's eh acxh Sieve 4 41.2 39.3 47.1 
Central Pennsylvania................ 39.1 50.1 58.8 
SPORE co al ee 35.3 46.9 46.9 
Western Kentucky.................. 32.9 37.2 35.6 
2S eae ee ee ere 30.4 31.6 45.2 
RUM MIM Fiinipis sisie yo oss Go ias Salm ns win 6 ae 26.0 13.3 12.0 
SO URE cs os nc eos eee oes 22.9 24.5 25.3 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


at this writing the supply is about cleaned up, with the 
exception of pea coal. Steam stocks at the mines are 
moving well, with barley the most active size. Inde- 
pendents have no storage piles and their coal is out of the 
market. Retail trade is sluggish, Warm weather has re- 
duced current requirements and no householder wants to 
lay in next season’s needs with lower coal prices in prospect 
at that time. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 191,000 net tons during 
the last week of March, an increase of 16,000 tons over 
the preceding week’s output and the heaviest of the year. 
The output in the lower Connellsville region has been more 
than cut in half by the strike of non-union miners. At 
the first sign of shortage, low-priced coke disappeared 
from the market and finally but little tonnage was avail- 
able. There has been no bidding for the limited coke 
made, users whose contract supply was affected preferred 
to bank rather than offer prices which would render their 
production costs out of line with the sales price of their 
product. 














the market. Official price reductions 





Foreign Market 
And Export News 


for certain kinds vary 3fr.@6fr. per 
ton, according to quality and district, 
but certain collieries, desiring to get 
poo of heavy stocks, are making heavier 
cuts. 

Production during February was 1,- 
759,670 metric tons and mine stocks on 














March 1, totaled 901,920 tons. 


FRANCE—At a meeting of the Direc- 
teurs de Mines du Nord et du Pas-de- 

















Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 

GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
March 25 was 1,975,000 metric tons, 
according to a cable to Coal Age, or 
20,000 tons in excess of the preceding 
week’s output. 

IraLy — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 40s. 9d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age. Last week’s figure 
was 4ls. 3d. 

The exploitation of Italian peat-beds 
has commenced in earnest, additional 
plants having recently been erected to 
deal with the vast deposits situated in 
the mountainous district of Laga. Be- 





fore the war, owing to the low price of 
coal, it was not considered remunera- 
tive to work these deposits; but now, 
owing to high freights, exchange and 
increased cost of labor, the enterprise 
is again being taken up. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA — The Gazette de 
Prague reports that with a view to 
facilitate the export of coal, the Min- 
ister of Commerce has abolished the 
export tax on this article. 
BEeLGIumM—There is nothing of great 
interest to report in the market and 
the indecision regarding the coal- 
miners’ wages does not allow any im- 
portant modification of the trend of 


Calais, it was decided, contrary to 
custom, to enforce, immediately the 
new tariffs which have just been estab- 
lished. The reduction on domestic 
coals, thanks to the so-called summer 
bounty on screened only, is important. 
The same cannot be said of industrial 
coals, except slack descriptions, on 
which the mines will allow important 
rebates for large quantities. 


SpaiIn—Coal freights from the Aus- 
turias to Barcelona are quiet, the 
quotation being 15 pesetas. Large 
coals are offered at 85 pesetas an 
small at 62 pesetas. 
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April 13, 1922 COAL AGE 


Bad Weather Causes Decline in British Output; 
Large Coals Strong and in Good Demand 


RITISH production during the week fifteen months the cost of timber and 
ended March 25 was 4,920,000 gross stores has been brought down from 
tons, according to a cable to Coal Age. 6s. 5.33d. to about 3s. Other costs, 
This is a slight decline from the which include staff salaries, deprecia- 
previous week’s output, which was tion, repairs, pensions, local rates and 
4,957,000 tons. Bad weather in South welfare levy charges, are outside of the 
Wales interfered with the industry. control of the owners, and as they do 
Large coals are strong and are being not vary greatly, no great reduction in 
heavily booked. Other kinds are these items has been possible. 
generally easy. Referring to the sacrifices made by 
Shipments of bunker coal during Miners and mine owners to bring down 
February for use of steamers engaged the price of coal, the secretary of the 
in the foreign trade were 1,409,007 tons, Northumberland Miners’ Association 
as compared with 1,038,732 in the cor- points out that the trading profit of 
responding month last year. During that county for the last six months was 
the first two months of this year £158,340. This sum does not represent 
2,859,743 tons were shipped. more than 2 to 3 per cent per annum 


The strongest market in the north ©” invested capital. 


of England is for gas coals. The Hel- [nited States February Exports of Coal 


i rs gasworks has ordered 7,500 rae 
aor test ons at 31s. c.if., and 2,500 and Coke, by Customs Districts 








tons of coking coal for transit during Kathie Mieiaiiaidas. > Cites 
April. Copenhagen gasworks has in- e aS Gross Tons 
quired for 90,000 tons of Durham gas; ustoms Districts 
Defzyl and Harlingen gasworks, 15,000 Maine — N.H... 3 es yaa 149 
tons; Gothenburg, 6,000 tons. The re- Massachusetts. __ es, oe 
vival in the coking industry, just be- St. Lawrence...... 86,999 170,457 683 
coming apparent, has helped somewhat ochester........ 3.932 31,008 wal 
to offset the effects of the engineering New York........ 5,476 "607 38 
dispute. Philadelphia... .. . 10,120 23,044 1,373 
In Scotland there has been an im- Virgie 0000 20000) 0a) 
provement in the export and coastwise SouthCarolina.... |...) na 71 
trades, due to the improvement in the + aan 464 6aa2 ERIS D 
north Europe weather conditions. The Neworleans.....) 21). 678°" 1,250 


industrial demand in Scotland continues  Galveston......... (We Sih ENE 





to be slack, and matters are not, of San Antonio..... 40 ri) ae 
course, helped by the industrial situa- oy ae ae ™ 4,069 : a 
tion. During the week —_ March Arizona... Re: 1,093 30 
25 the foreign and coastwise shipments ‘an Francisco..... ........ 
from Scotland totaled 275,505 tons, an — Pela 920 ens 4,913 
increase of 25,567 tons on the figure for Duluth and en ai me 
the previous week. Superior........ ; 

Bs ; Mich peuwierekis.< 1,124 43,588 10,257 

Scottish miners’ delegates have sent “""" 

a resolution to the Miners’ Federation, co eres 274,905 813,587 = 31,534 





complaining that they are unable to ob- ? 
tote treme the owners information as to Hampton Roads Market Is Listless 
the making up of production figures on Dumpings at Hampton Roads were 
the basis of which wage rates are regu- only slightly above normal last week, 
lated. the effect of the coal strike not having 
The new principle of wage regulation, been materially felt. Supplies from the 
embodied in the terms of settlement, mines were cut down, the greater 
based as it is on a system of profit- amount being on the C. & O., with some 
sharing, is essentially one devised to in- of the mines of the Virginian also out. 
crease production and reduce expenses The market was unchanged, prices of 
to the minimum. The extent of the former weeks remaining with fluctua- 
owners’ profits, no less than the men’s tions of 5@10c. in some instances. 
earnings, depend upon efficient and eco- April contracts were little in evidence, 
nomical working, and it is as much to the first time in many years that offices 
the interest of one party as to the other of dealers here had not been notified 
to cut down waste and reduce costs of awards. 
wherever possible. A tone of listlessness was in the 
That economy has been effected is market in spite of anticipated activity 
seen from the fact that within the last as result of the strike. A period of 
=, * 
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watchful waiting has set in, and while 
shippers are optimistic they have no 
real business in sight. 

Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


c——Week Ended——, 


March 30 April 6 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Care on Rand. ..<.2< 1,588 1,849 
Tons: ori) HAMGi is 4.0% 84,822 99,448 
Tons dumped ....... 153,791 152,501 
Tonnage waiting .... 14,150 25,000 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars on hand ...... 1,624 1,397 
Tons on hand....... 81,200 69,850 
Tons dumped ....... 108,862 120,571 
Tonnage waiting .... 30,560 12,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand ....... 1,494 1,291 
Tons:.om Rand... ...<. 74,700 64,550 
Tons dumped ....... 57,065 94,118 
Tonnage waiting .... 7,625 1,970 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 6, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Africa Tons: 
Br. S.S. Heathfield, for Dukar....... 7,007 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Nor. S.S. Gro, for Kingston.......... 4,920 
Nor. S.S. Hallgjerd, for Curacao..... 2,059 
For Brazil: 
Br. S.S. Coquetmede, for Para........ 5,501 


50 
Du. S.S. Alkmaar, for Rio de Janeiro..9,725 
For Chile: 
Am. S.S. Argosy, for Iquique........ 1,556 
Dan. S.S. Nordkap, for Valparaiso....4,517 
For Cuba: 
Am. Schr. Perry Setzer, for Cien- 


CUO bo i. days a a BKL ee Re ,827 
For Italy: 
Ital. S.S. Susana, for Genoa.......... 5,275 
Jap. S.S. Kahsu Maru, for Porto- 
SEPP oo 5.5..c a caked he waleamaae were 6,955 


For Mexico: 

Dan. S.S. Normannia, for Vera Cruz. .3,728 
For Spain: 

Ital. S.S. Monte Grappa, for Gibral- 


eee eer ee eee essere sr eres seeeses 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
April 1 April 8f 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.35@$5.65 $5.40@$5.80 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.1 5.35 5.20@ 5.40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.4 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.0) 5.35 5§.00@ 5.40 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.55@ 5.80 5.65@ 5.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.6 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.30 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.45@ 4.50 4.45@ 4.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.75@$6.10 #3 .736% 3 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.45@ 5.70 §. 5.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.6 5.85 ‘Sc 5.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.2 5.60 5. 5.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. — 4.85 5.75 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60 4.55 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. 6d.f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b. 42s. t.ib. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. t.i.b. 38s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 38s. 6d.f.o.b. 38s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 388. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. f.0.b 42s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
iy tre 46s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.0.h. 
Belgian, Antwerp....... 30s. 30s. 
ns sane a 
RM Ste sc WS rupees rupees 
See eee 39s. 39s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : April 1 April 8+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 27s.@ 27s. 6d. 27s9d@28s3d 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@19s. 6d. 19s.@ 19s. 6d. 

Newcastle: . 

Best Steams.......... 23s.@ 23s. 6d. 23s9d@ 24s3d 
pee ae 24s.@ 24s. 6d. 24s.@ 25s. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s.@ 22s. 9d. 23s. 6d. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heav 
type: declines in italics. 
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| Current Demand Unchanged 
Interest in Market Keen 


Union Inroads in Open-Shop Domain 
Attract Buyers’ Attention — Non- 
Union Prices Show Stimulus—Ship- 
pers Cautious in Forward Quotations 
—Flurry Evidenced in Increased 
Inquiries. 

HILE current demand is un- 
improved, greater interest is 

being shown in the market. The 
union inroads made in open-shop 
territories have caused buyers to 
follow the market more closely. 
Non-union prices have been stimu- 
lated and shippers are more cautious 
in making forward quotations, but 
so far the flurry is manifested only 
in an increasing number of inquiries 
and movement of spot tonnage has 
not been heavier. 

Substitute tonnage for those non- 
union producers who have closed 
has been easily obtainable. With 
this slight indication of trouble, how- 
ever, consumers are more prone to 
deal with their old connections, even 
at higher prices, with a view to 
better service if a pinch comes. 





PHILADELPHIA 


From the standpoint of demand the 
market continues unpleasingly quiet to 
the shippers, as the consumer refuses 
to be stirred by any possibility of a 
shortage. On this account prices have 
remained very soft. 

Some producers with non-union con- 
nections have been a bit disappointed 
this week at losing tonnage which they 
had depended upon on account of the 
men deciding not to work. Of course, 
it has been easy to cover on these 
orders through other producers, if 
necessary, but the defections have been 
sufficient to cause all quotations to be 
made guardedly. 

What little buying has been done of 
late has been closely confined to regu- 
lar sources by ‘the consumer, often 
passing up lower prices to favor old 
shippers. This seems to be with the 
idea that should real trouble come they 
will be better served in a pinch by 
thus concentrating their business. 

There has been some noticeable im- 
provement in iron manufacture and 
these concerns are buying better than 
for some months. Some who have not 
yet resumed working are nevertheless 
putting coal in reserve. 





BALTIMORE 


The second week of the strike start- 
ed off with the demand being little in 
excess of the pre-strike days. Prices, 
however, began to spurt a bit at the 
close of last week, and a further up- 
ward tendency was anticipated. Deliv- 
eries from non-union sources were fully 





up to the demand so that the explana- 
tion for the advancing market lies in 
the likelihood of a generally tighter 
market. 

The lack of real live demand is in- 
dicated in the fact that on the Western 
Maryland and Baltimore & Ohio alone 
there are more than 3,000 cars loaded 
with unsold coal standing on sidings. 





FAIRMONT 


Operations were largely suspended on 
April 1, although there were still about 
60 non-union mines running at various 
points. The response to the strike order 
was general at all union mines. Organ- 
izers succeeded in closing a few non- 
union operations before the date set for 
the strike. 

Many sidings were filled with coal 
when the strike became effective. Rail- 
road fuel loadings were heavier in the 
days immediately preceding the strike. 





NEW YORK 

Buyers were not expected to rush 
into the market so early in the month, 
having been preparing for the present 
situation for a long time. However, 
with the non-union miners joining the 
strikers’ ranks it was expected that the 
middle of the month would see a more 
active market. 

There were about 1,900 cars of coal 
at the local docks on April 7. This was 
about 200 cars more than on the cor- 
responding day of the previous week. 

The joining of the strikers’ ranks by 
some of the non-union miners was no 
surprise to many local tradesmen. The 
various steel companies entered the 
market toward the end of the week and 
were buying more freely. 

Public utilities and large industrial 
plants continue to lay in reserve stocks. 
Southern coals are coming forward in 
large quantities. 

For some time much of the coal 
coming forward has been from non- 
union mines. This was due to the im- 
possibility of the unionized mines to 
compete with the low priced non-union 
coal, resulting in a curtailing of pro- 
duction at the union operations, most 
of the latter coals being either under 
contract or on consignment. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production figures show that the out- 
put since the strike began is but one- 
fourth of what it was before. March 
production was 84,828 carloads, or an 
average of 3,143 cars a day, On April 
1, the production was 704 cars; 781 cars 
on April 3, and 806 on April 4. 

Non-union miners are gradually lay- 
ing down their tools and deserting the 
mines. It is reported that the U. M. 
W. have reduced the initiation fee from 
$5 to 50c. in most of the non-union dis- 
tricts in order to get the men out. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Response to the:strike call was not as 
general as the officials of the union had 
anticipated, for 16 Upper Potomac 
mines were producing in the week fol- 
lowing the beginning of the strike. In 
the Georges Creek field there was a 
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more general response. Despite the 
cessation of operations in so many 
fields, there was no change in market 
conditions. Orders and inquiries were 
on as small a scale as ever and prices 
were still soft. 








Coke 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Strikes have proved much greater 
than was expected. The Connellsville 
region has been producing fairly well 
since April 1 but the lower Connells- 
ville output in both coal and coke igs 
reduced by more than one-half. Organ- 
izing by U. M. W. agents appears to 
have proceeded farther than was -real- 
ized. 

The first result of the strike was the 
disappearance of odd-lot offerings of 
spot furnace coke to avoid demurrage, 
as the railroads became quite lenient 
in the matter of demurrage. Then coke 
practically disappeared from the mar- 
ket. Furnaces whose contract  ship- 
ments were curtailed or discontinued 
entirely decided that they would simply 
bank, rather than bid up the market. 
At the same time furnaces have be- 
come very reserved in the matter of 
selling pig iron. As the furnaces have 
pig iron sold at recent prices they as- 
sert they cannot pay any advance for 
coke. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended April 1 at 97,500 
tons by the furnace ovens and 52,460 
tons by the merchant ovens, making a 
total of 149,960 tons, an increase of 
15,550 tons. 


a 


UNIONTOWN 


Two distinct developments have been 
created in the Connellsville non-union 
field. An intensive effort is being made 
to introduce the strike into this region, 
which has met with temporary success 
in the upper Monongahela Valley and 
the Republic district. A definite 
market rise has been produced by con- 
sumers seeking tonnage where none is 
to be had immediately. The following 
prices are effective but are subject to 
revision at any moment: Pittsburgh 
steam, $2@$2.50; Sewickley steam, 
$1.75@$2, and byproduct $2.25@$2.50. 

Various claims of union accessions 
have been made. Meantime every pre- 
caution is being taken to preserve order 
and only one untoward incident has de- 
veloped as yet; the cutting of the trans- 
mission line of the Frick Maxwell plant. 
Many plants are being enclosed by 
barbed wire and hundreds of special 
deputies have been sworn in to guard 
mine property. 

The adjoining Westmoreland and 
Somerset regions are reported unaf- 
fected by the strike. Mines of the 
Greensburg, Keystone and Westmore- 
land coal companies are working as 
usual. Somerset production is increas- 
ing. There are about 13,500 miners in 
that region, 500 of whom belong to the 
union. 





BUFFALO 


Production of coke has been much 
curtailed, but the demand is not large. 
Prices are about the same as_ they 
have been, $4.50@$4.75 for Connells- 
ville foundry. %3.25@$3.50 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $3 for some domestic sizes, 
adding $3.64 for freight. 
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Companies Low on Domestic 
Coal; Steam Sizes Active 


Independents Out of Fuel — Prices 
Quoted Only at New York, Where 
Tonnage Is in Harbor—Retail Mar- 
kets Quiet, Due to Warm Weather 
and Prospect of Lower Prices. 

OMPANIES have been shipping 

from storage since the strike be- 
gan and the supply has already been 
picked up, with the exception of pea 
coal. The steam business centers 
around the companies’ mine storage 
and barley is fast being cleaned up, 
while other grades move easily. 

' Independents are out of coal and no 

prices are quoted with the exception 

of New York, where some tonnage 
is afloat in the harbor. 

Retail markets are quiet. Warm 
weather has removed much of the 
urge to buy and householders are 
not inclined to stock against next 
season’s needs, with lower coal prices 
in prospect at that time. 





NEW YORK 


There is no greater market activity 
than before April 1. With plenty of 
company coals to be had dealers are 
not anxious to lay in independent fuels 
unless they are procurable at less than 
company schedule. The latter has not 
been an impossibility entirely in some 
instances. 

Lack of anxiety as well as demand 
is causing some uneasiness to those 
dealers who in anticipation of a scarc- 
ity after April 1 bought heavily, load- 
ing the coal in boats to await a favor- 
able market. In some instances these 
loadings have been thrown back into 
the market but buyers are not tumbling 
over themselves to get additional ton- 
nage. The companies are taking care 
of their regular customers as long as 
the supply lasts. 

Steam coals are plentiful notwith- 
standing the fair demand for months 
past. Not much interest is being 
shown. Barley is scarcer than either 
of the other two sizes. The better 
grades of independent coals are in 
strong demand. 


—_—-- 


PHILADELPHIA 


The first week of the strike has been 
very uneventful from the consumer’s 
standpoint, although it can be said that 
the retailers have been fairly busy. 
However, it seems certain that the bulk 
of the buying has been on account of 
the colder weather. 

The only companies who have coal to 
offer are the large ones, who on account 
of their storage yards have been able 
to take orders for all grades, but all 
family sizes but pea will be cleaned up 
before April 15. 

At the rate the dealers are moving 
the family sizes out of their yards it 


will certainly not take more than 30 
days before they are emptied, and 
should this time arrive without settle- 
ment of the suspension there will be a 
run on the storage yard pea. 

So far as the independents are con- 
cerned they have no prices, as they are 
without coal. Retail prices are 
stronger than at any time during the 
past winter, and the general run is 
$13.75 for egg, $14 for stove and nut 
and $11 for pea. 

The steam coal trade is- entirely cen- 
tered around the companies, as they 
still have considerable storage stock to 
dispose of. Barley is fast reaching ex- 
haustion. Rice is also moving well, and 
while there is still quite a heavy ton- 
nage of buckwheat to be had, there 
always remains the likelihood that the 
railroads will take up the balance, 
should bituminous conditions become 
7 as to curtail seriously their sup- 
ply. 





BUFFALO 


Retailers have found the trade very 
light during the past week, the weather 
having been so moderate that consump- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum. 
There seems little probability of any 
strongly increased demand right away, 
although it is said that a drop of many 
degrees in temperature would no doubt 
bring in:a fair amount of business. 

Dealers’ stocks in most cases are 
ample, although some waited until the 
last minute before buying, as_ they 
were hopeful that something would in- 
terfere to prevent a strike. Steam sizes 
are in fair supply, but are little wanted. 





BOSTON 


Retail demand is dropping off with 
the warmer weather. Most dealers are 
carrying heavy stocks and there was 
little additional buying in the last week. 
Certain buyers are inclined to accumu- 
late egg, it being their idea that this 
will probably be the short size when 
mining is resumed. 

Some of the producing companies 
have already picked up all the domestic 
sizes they had in storage, except pea. 
Others have egg and stove in storage, 
but no chestnut, and the former sizes 
are being gradually worked off in re- 
sponse to the rather small scattering 
demand. 

By water there is still a certain 
amount: of tonnage arriving. There is 
a small accumulation of boats at cer- 
tain of the loading piers, but it is ex- 
pected these will be loaded and on the 
way by the end of the week. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


There has not been the slightest kind 
of disturbance in any part of the field. 
The Red Ash Coal Co. has applied to 
the union for permission to employ 260 
men for a period of ten weeks to re- 
move some coal that is in the way 
of the Hudson Coal Co. fighting the 
fire in the Red Ash Mine. ‘The Lee 
Coal Co. has also asked to employ 
some men to sink a slope to reach a 
mine fire that is on its property. 
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Some objections have been raised by 
the miners as to the number of men 
employed on repair and maintenance 
work during the suspension. The shops 
of the varlous companies which have 
been operating on full time have gone 
on part time throwing hundreds of men 
not belonging to the union on part time. 

One of the companies has laid off 
its pumpmen at one of the collieries 
and is employing the mine foremen 
and their assistants for this purpose. 
This is causing some trouble with the 
grievance committees. 





BALTIMORE 


The hard coal situation is at a prac- 
tical standstill. Coal dealers, even if 
they could get fuel from the mines, are 
not particularly interested in coal for 
storage at a prices. They have: 
enough on hand to care for a time at 
least for the small demand that comes 
forward at the inception of the warm 
period. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Production is undisturbed and the 
output is closely approximating the 
normal weekly record. There is prac- 
tically no defection in labor forces, both 
union and non-union mines operating 
on schedules in line with trade require- 
ments. However, the union has a. 
negligible representation in this field, 
only a few small operations having 
union working agreements. There is a 
disposition on the part of workers to: 
put in full time and there is an ample 
labor supply to produce the maximum 
requirements under a greatly increased 
demand, with sufficient surplus to care 
for any outside orders which might be 
placed here. 

Consumers are not yet inclined to buy 
coal beyond future needs of a few 
weeks. Need for fuel from industrial 
sources has not improved materially 
ever the record of the past several 
weeks. The mainstay of production is 
the large amount of coal that is being 
coked for furnace use, with some bet- 
ter demand for foundry coke, and coal 
being taken by the railroads at contract 
mines. 

The domestic market is very dull, 
with little interest so far manifested in 
contracting. Many yards still have coal 
left over from the reign of high prices 
and there is scarcely any retail demand 
at this time. Mine prices on steam and 
domestic grades are practically un- 
changed. 





VIRGINIA 


As the month drew to a close, mines 
speeded up production, the gain amount- 
ing to about 5 per cent of the total 
capacity. The most marked increase 
was in the section served by the C. C. & 
O. Virginia mines were unaffected by 
the strike and the better production 
was continued at about the same rate 
during the first few days of April. 
Prices remained on a low level 


Mines on the Interstate R.R. pro-- 
duced at the rate of more than 70 pe~ 


cent of capacity. It was not so much 
because of any increased activitv in 
spot buying as it was because of in- 
creased contract shipments that a 
larger production was made possible. 
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Midwest Region Alert 
Though Market Is F lat 


Coal Men Anxiously Watch for Revival 
But a Few Industrial Inquiries and 
One Railroad Purchase Are All That 
Appear—Screenings Climbing. 

OTHING has stirred the Mid- 
west market into any semblance 

of activity during the past week. 
There is only a little spot buying and 
no contracting. But coal men are 
adopting the familiar attitude of the 
eat at the rat hole. A certain tension 
is growing out of this which is 
having a slight effect upon the mar- 
ket. It already has stabilized those 
prices which sagged April 1 and 
started an upward trend to quota- 
tions on steam sizes. There remained 
at the end of the week somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 cars of 
coal unbilled in Illinois fields and 
every Middle-Eastern and Eastern 
field that feeds into the Midwest 
region was also full of loads. 





A slow awakening of certain lines of 
industry was noted by some of the Mid- 
west coal companies. Blast furnaces 
are especially encouraging to Western 
coal men just now because almost every 
mine has from a few cars to several 
trainloads of lump and other large size 
coais which would fit well into the 
process of steel making. 

Big buyers are not showing them- 
selves in the market. They are ex- 
pected to, however, now that the strike 
appears to be starting a long course. 
All sorts of rumors about them are 
flitting around, rising partly from the 
fact that a railroad began buying more 
dock coal. Some manufacturing in- 
terests have been inquiring for contract 
prices for days without much success. 
Only a few producers are willing to 
sign any contracts and most of those 
are in the western Kentucky field that 
has a wage contract running another 
year. One Pocahontas producer, how- 
ever, was offering contract mine run at 
$1.75, a price which was considered 
to be about at the spot market level. 
He got few takers. 

Soft weather has held the domestic 
market down fairly flat. But dealers 
continue to take coal little by little 
and apparently are not afraid to have 
a good deal in their yards. They are 
about the only buyers of the thin stream 
of Illinois and Indiana coal that is still 
running. Operators have made it plain 
that prices on domestic sizes will not 
drop a cent. Coal trains will be al- 
lowed to rust on railroad sidings before 
that lump and egg will be sold for less 
than $3.25@$3.65—in the case of south- 
ern Illinois coals—and $2.75@$3.50— 
for Indiana fuel. 

With the prices of screenings mount- 
ing, some operators say they are getting 


. through a strange experience. 


ready to put some of their large sizes 
through crushers. At least two of the 
crushers in southern Illinois are work- 
ing now. 





CHICAGO 

in Chicago are going 
Every 
day they expect something to happen. 
And almost every day they are disap- 
pointed. There is practically no demand 
for anything, but the fact that the 
strike now appears to give promise of 
a long run makes most men think im- 
portant consumers will start to buy at 
almost any moment and the only selling 
agencies which will get in on the busi- 
ness are the ones who keep a keen ear 
pressed close against the grass roots. 
Salesmen’s conferences in the home 
offices are going on all the time prepar- 
atory to what may pop out of the 
future. 

Even though nothing has occurred to 
start a buying rush, all prices have 
firmed up. The slump is definitely over 
even among Eastern coals which are 
available here in almost any quantity 
at any time. Smokeless mine run, which 
sold in small quantities a few days ago 
for only a little over $1, can hardly be 
found at less than $2.30@$2.50 now 
and the standard quotation is sup- 
posed to be $2. Screened varieties 
are low in price and are hard to sell. 
Company circular on Illinois coals has 
not changed, but southern Illinois 
screenings have been going at $2.50 and 
in one case touched $2.75, though the 
standard quotation is only $2.25. 

The retail trade is stagnant, thanks 
to balmy weather. A-few people have 
harkened to the advertising messages 
of the retail merchants that coal is 
likely to go up, but buying is slow. 


Coal men 





WEST KENTUCKY 


Most of the field remains on the 
job and is in position to take advantage 
of every demand that develops. One 
section of the field is under a no-strike 
contract clause which has a year to run. 
The other field also continues at work. 

As of April 1, there were 1,019 cars 
of unbilled coal on tracks of western 
Kentucky, distributed, 584 cars on the 
I.C., 207 cars on the Henderson, and 228 
cars on the L.& N. Much of it is lump. 
While the spot market is steady 
some jobbers and operators think de- 
mand will be much stronger and prices 
stiffer within ten days, and are afraid 
to quote the market for April. Some 
jobbers are willing to accept $2 for 
mine run for the month of April, others 
want $2.50, and some are quoting for 
but one week. 

One of the largest operating com- 
panies has quoted prices to April 9, spot, 
not including brokerage of 15c. a ton, 
as follows: Mine run, $2; 14-in. pea and 
slack, $1.75; 2%-in. nut, pea and slack, 
$1.90; nut, $2.10; egg, $2.25; 1}-in. lump, 
$2.25; 23-in. lump, $2.35; 6-in. block, 
$2.60. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Since April 1 there has been little de- 
mand for coal remaining on _ track. 
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Prices in the Carterville field are $3.65 
on lump, egg and nut. Mt. Olive is $3 
on lump and egg, and Standard ranges 
from $2.50 on 2 x 6-in. steam egg to 
$2.75 on 6-in. lump and 8 x 6 egg. 

Screenings, however, are hard to get 
as most of this size on track is being 
held by the operators for their own 
boilers. Some mines in the Carterville 
field have as much as two weeks’ supply 
of prepared sizes on hand. There were 
approximately 2,700 unbilled cars jn 
the Fifth and Ninth Districts April 3, 
There seems to be little doubt that 
supplies in this territory will last at 
least 60 days. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


No change is to be seen in the market 
so far as prices are concerned. Indus- 
trials have built up reserves so it js 
likely to be some time before they again 
are in the market. In the meantime 
many of the mines have cars on track 
that have not been moved. 

Unless the industrial demand grows 
during the spring and summer the non- 
union mines will be able to meet most 
of the needs. It is significant to note 
that the price of retail coal has not 
dropped. No such spring drop is looked 
for in spite of the fact that all retail 
stocks are heavy. : 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic and steam requirements in 
St. Louis and adjacent territory are 
well protected for 60 days, with some 
of the larger steam users having a 
supply of more than 90 days. No inter- 
est in domestic demand is evidenced. 
The weather has been too warm for that. 
The retail dealers are carrying large 
stocks and in some instances paying 
demurrage on coal for which they have 
no bin space. Anthracite demand is 
dead. Smokeless coals and coke con- 
tinue to move slowly. Prices have not 
changed since April 1. 


LOUISVILLE 


The demand for coal as a whole is 
quiet. More mines are reported down 
as a result of lack of business, than be- 
cause of the strike. Even in the western 
Kentucky field where there is no strike, 
many mines are down. In southeastern 
Kentucky, a few mines are down in 
Harlan and Bell counties, but not many. 
In Hazard, Elkhorn and northeastern 
Kentucky no strikes are reported. Most 
fields have much coal loaded and ready 
to ship. 

It is claimed there is at least six 
weeks’ supply in this district held by 
most of the industrial consumers, retail- 
ers, and buyers whom they generally 
supply. Consumers are not worrying. 
Unless the strike lasts several weeks 
there is not much prospect of any heavy 
demand or material advance in prices. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


Dealers report a fair amount of 
domestic business, but orders are almost 
without exception for small quantities, 
and very few have laid in supplies for 
more than a few weeks ahead. While 
public utilities and the larger consum- 
ers are fairly well stocked up with 
bituminous, the smaller industrial 
plants are liable to run short of fuel 
should the strike last for a month. 
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No Coal Chills Afflict 


Consumers in Northwest 


That Region Still Feels It Is Better 
Fixed for Fuel Than Any Other Sec- 
tion — Prices Are Firm — Weather 
Cuts Home Trade. 


RANQUILLITY prevails through 

the Northwest. Stocks on hand 
appear to be satisfactory to railroads, 
utilities and manufacturing plants 
and to retail yards. The market is 
dead but prices remain firm—so firm, 
in fact, that the usual spring drop on 
anthracite has not been announced 
and probably will not be. Coal men 
and some other observers are spend- 
ing a good deal of time figuring just 
how long the Northwest could hold 
out in case no more coal were re- 
ceived. The limit is fixed now at 
about 110 days. But shipments by 
Lake are scheduled to appear soon 
after navigation starts. No boats 
are expected for some time because 
in spite of softening weather that 
has kept the domestic trade dormant, 
there still remains some thick ice 
offshore. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


There seems to be no present appre- 
hension in the Northwest, over the 
strike. The feeling in the coal trade 
generally is that only through a strike 
will it be possible to readjust labor 
costs in mining. The public here- 
abouts is inclined to charge the opera- 
tors with contributory guilt in the mat- 
ter of excessive prices, but recognizes 
that labor must take its share of 
decrease. 

Coal shipments to the interior have 
inereased during the past two or three 
weeks, but it was as much due to the 
prolonged winter weather as to any 
desire to be stocked against the strike. 
With the tonnage on the docks equal to 
three months’ summer requirements, 
there is nothing to fear just now. So 
all hands in the coal business feel well 
satisfied with conditions now. Men 
with stores on hand hope to sell at good 
prices some fuel they couldn’t have dis- 
posed of in a normal summer. But 
there is no sign of a price hoist by 
legitimate members of the trade. 
Scalpers and speculators may take ad- 
vantage of the situation, however, as 
they did a year ago last fall. Then the 
coal trade will receive the blame as 
usual. 

The estimate of tonnage, hard and 
soft, on the docks April 1, is 3,250,000— 
of which about 425,000 tons are hard 
coal. Large users, public utility plants 
and others, have stocked to their limit. 
The railroads are also well supplied 
from all-rail sources. Aside from these 
there is not-a great deal in dealers’ or 
consumers’ bins. 


MILWAUKEE 


Mild spring weather exercises a tran- 
quil influence on the coal market, 
despite the strike. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers have assumed a waiting atti- 
tude, seemingly content with the visible 
supply in the dock yards. Orders are 
being filled promptly and without re- 
striction. Prices are steady, though 
the demand is light. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 
has accumulated quite a coal dump 
near their depot on the lake front here, 
and a report from Janesville, Wis., 
states the same railway company has 
52,000 tons of soft coal piled up at 
that point. 





DULUTH 


Prevailing indications of “normalcy” 
are evident in the coal market at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes. The coal strike, 
after a slight flurry the first day, has 
had little or no effect on the Duluth- 
Superior market. Prices are firm, buy- 
ing is almost at a standstill which is 
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natural at this season of the year, and 
dealers and dock men are sitting tight 
awaiting developments. 

The only unusual feature in the price 
market is its sameness. Prices quoted 
a week ago in anthracite and bitu- 
minous still prevail. It is usual for 
anthracite to drop 50c. on April 1—but 
not this year. 

The majority in the coal business 
here think Head-of-the-Lakes stocks 
will last 100 to 110 days longer. This 
is assuming a normal demand. But it 
is possible that the demand may be 
above normal if the strike continues 
and consumers become anxious. No 
one is worrying at present, though all 
seem to think that the strike will be 
settled long before stocks become 
exhausted. 

At least a few cargoes of coal will 
come to this port in spite of the strike. 
Several bottoms. have been loaded at 
Lake Erie ports and some of these will 
come to Duluth as soon as navigation 
opens. This may not be for some time, 
as one tug which ventured out from 
the harbor here was stopped within less 
than half a mile by ice more than a 
foot in thickness. 

Mining companies of the Mesaba 
Iron Range are showing signs of re- 
turning to work, and several inquiries 
have been received from these for coal 
but no purchases made. 








New England 














Market Deadly Dull Despite 
Strike Spread to New River 


Coal Being Mined Meets Current Needs 
—Much Unsold Smokeless on Hand 
—Little Being Done on New Con- 
tracts—Marine Freights Unchanged 
as Yet. 

N SPITE of the New River mines 
joining the strikers the New Eng- 
land market remains extremely quiet. 

Non-union Pennsylvania grades are 

unaffected in price and enough coal 

is being mined to meet current needs. 

There is still much unsold smokeless 

tonnage on hand, which precludes 

any strength to the market. The 
heavier water receipts are due to 
consumers taking advantage of the 
continued low prices and not to any 
increase in requirements, Next to 
nothing is being done on new con- 
tracts, as both sides are in an un- 
certain position. 

Marine freights are unchanged 
but must soon respond to the dearth 
of orders. 





Notwithstanding more or less alarm- 
ing reports from the New River dis- 
trict, the market here remains un- 
changed. Inquiry is only scattering. 
Large buyers show practically no in- 
terest in spot quotations and for Inland 
distribution prices are on about the 


same level as for some weeks past. At 
Mystic Wharf, Boston, the range is 
$6@$6.15 for small lots, while close 
buyers can make purchases at some- 
what less than the lower figure. 

At Hampton Roads the desirable 
grades are in easy supply. Even 
though non-union operations have been 
affected, it is still possible to buy Pool 
1 coals on as low a basis as at any 
time this season. For contract the sev- 
eral agencies are reluctant to commit 
themselves for any extended period. 

In this market next to nothing has 
been heard with respect to contracts 
for more than a fortnight. Current 
quotations are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 

Receipts by water continue in fair 
volume. Arrivals have increased re- 
cently, but this is due more to disposi- 
tion on the part of steam-users to ac- 
cept deliveries on purchases rather than 
speculate on getting supplies later on. 
Relatively only a few consumers in 
this territory are still drawing their 
supplies by the all-rail route. 

While there are as yet no definite 
freight quotations on a level lower than 
during March, there is every reason to 
expect a material softening in rates. 
Spot orders are reasonably scarce and 
more than likely rates will soon respond 
to pressure. On barges, 2,000 tons up- 
ward, $1@$1.15 would still have to be 
vaid, but steamers can be chartered at 
$1@$1.10. 

Non-union Pennsylvania grades seem 
to have been unaffected by the suspen- 
sion. So far as this section is con- 
cerned, no higher prices have yet been 
reported, and apparently there are 
enough operations still working to meet 
current requirements. 
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Reduced Non-Union Tonnage 


Becomes Easier to Sell 


Stocks Still Heavy, but Demand Is Im- 
proving — Volume of Lake Coal 
Reduced by Strike—Union Ties Up 
Some Open-Shop Mines. 


URRENT demand is a little im- 

proved, but is held in check by 
the heavy stocks in hand. Non-union 
receipts are smaller than anticipated, 
but the dearth of orders is such that 
this limited tonnage is still hard to 
place. The volume of Lake coal has 
been reduced by the strike, although 
there are many non-union mines 
shipping to the lower ports and forty 
boats are under load. Not much ves- 
sel movement is expected before 
May 1. 

Union organizers have succeeded 
in tying up a number of mines in 
open-shop districts. Quotations have 
risen on forward business and sellers 
are becoming extremely cautious 
about making large commitments. 
A stiffening market is at hand. The 
defection in the non-union miners’ 
ranks is affecting the operations of 
steel mills. 


PITTSBURGH 


Interest in the coal situation is trans- 
ferred from the Pittsburgh district to 
the surrounding non-union fields. In 
Westmoreland County there are some 
non-union strikes, but not many. The 
old basin of the Connellsville region is 
not greatly affected, but more than half 
of the capacity in both coal and coke 
of the lower Connellsville region is shut 
off. Along the Monongahela River the 
strikes are practically complete. The 
Steel Corporation is taking very active 
steps to resume production. It has 
posted notices to strikers to return to 
work at once, otherwise they will be 
discharged and their places filled. 

Prices on Pittsburgh coal disappeared 
at the beginning of the strike and since 
then there has been no quotable market. 
Westmoreland producers marked up 
their previous prices 25c. In the Con- 
nellsville region, where prices had de- 
clined more than 25c. during March, on 
account of the slump in demand, asking 
prices advanced 25c., but there has been 
little demand, while offerings have 
decreased and there is no regularly 
auotable market in the Connellsville 
region for either Sewickley or Pitts- 
burgh vein. 


CLEVELAND 


The market remains at a standstill. 
The strike has had no perceptible effect 
upon the situation as yet. No im- 
portant increase in inquiries is ex- 
pected to develop within the next 30 
days. The drain on non-union produc- 
tion has been extremely light to date, 
and it is not expected to begin until 








present stocks are exhausted. The feel- 
ing is quite prevalent that the strike 
may be broken by settlements in sep- 
arate districts. This would result in a 
gradual crumbling of the strike. 

In the meantime industrial users con- 
tinue indifferent. They have stocks to 
last from six weeks to two months. 
Until this coal is used up they are not 
going to place any orders. They are 
certain that wage and freight rate re- 
ductions will bring lower coal prices. 
Operators themselves freely entertain 
the idea that coal prices are higher than 
they should be. The only solution for 
this impossible situation is lower wages. 

Such non-union coal as is coming is 
higher than the regular No. 8 coal, but 
the difference is entirely due to greater 
freight charges and not to any stiffen- 
ing of quotations. The strike has in- 
terrupted the movement to the Lake. 
Some non-union coal is moving to these 
destinations, however. About 40 boats 
have been loaded and are ready for the 
word to start. The strike probably will 
seriously retard the Lake movement at 
the beginning of the season, but a 
spurt is expected to follow later. 





BUFFALO 


Production has not been as large as 
was anticipated, as non-union mines in 
many instances have not started up, 
either because of a shortage of orders 
or of help. In districts where both 
union and non-union mines are located, 
employees of the latter may stay away 
from work for a time at least. 

The stories about rumored arrange- 
ments among certain small operators 
to boost prices immediately, and of non- 
union miners flocking over to the union, 
may be worrying members of the trade, 
but they are not disturbing consumers. 
The past week has seen few orders 
placed and scarcely any inquiry. Con- 
cerns who have been bringing in con- 
signment coal have not been able to 
dispose of it readily. 

Prices are uncertain, some operators 
claiming that they are unwilling to 
sell at less than a 10c. advance over 
the figures of last month. Neverthe- 
less, much coal is to be had without 
the payment of any premium. Good 
coal is a little firmer at $2.85 for 
Westmoreland, gas lump, $2.50 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 
for Allegheny Valley and other mine 
run and $1.60@$1.70 for slack, adding 
$2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 
to other coals, to cover freight. 





DETROIT 


Very little interest is manifested in 
the coal market. The volume of sales 
has not been increased by the strike. 
Quite a number of large establishments 
have reserves of moderate proportions. 
Others are expecting continuance of 
their fuel supply from the unorganized 
mining sections. 

Household demand has fallen off with 
the coming of moderate temperatures. 
Most of the retail dealers are well sup- 
plied with stock and are buying no 
more. ; 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
$2.75@$3, mine run is $1.85, nut, pea 
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and slack, $1.50. Four-inch lump from 
West Virginia or Kentucky is $2.95 
two-inch lump and egg, $2, mine run 
$1.40, nut, pea and slack, $1.35. Prae- 
tically no Ohio coal is now coming to 
Detroit. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Early closing of many mines during 
the week ended April 1 in preparation 
for the strike brought about a marked 
slump in the output. Production was 
336,000 tong or about 64 per cent of 
five-day capacity. This unexpected 
closing was superinduced by the inabil- 
ity of markets to absorb output at the 
ratio of preceding weeks. 

Cumulative figures for the calendar 
year indicate aggregate production of 
4,638,000 tons, and when placed against 
the potential capacity of 7,792,000 
tons for that period results in a ratio 
of 59.5 per cent production for the 
year. 

Dwindling operations during the pre- 
strike week tend to verify the asser- 
tion previously made that all quarters 
would enter the period of uncertainty 
with an abundant supply of reserve 
fuel, and consequently there should be 
no apprehension as to coal supplies 
throughout this section for some time 
to come. 

Most all operations finished the week 
with moderate quantities of unbilled 
coal on track for which it is said there 
has been little demand. Inquiries are 
negligible and aside from a _ scarcity 
which has developed in slack, accom- 
panied by a stiffening in the price of 
that grade from $1.65 to $1.90, there 
is little, if any change in the spot 
prices on other grades. Some small 
quantities of distress coal on hand at 
destination unsold, with demurrage 
charges accruing thereon, have been 
sacrificed at ridiculously low prices. 

The present status of the market is 
not surprising in view of storage activ- 
ities during the past 60 days, resulting 
in the situation that April business was 
done during February and March. Re- 
ceipts of bituminous coal at Cleveland 
during the week ended April 1 dis- 
played no _ stipulation. The _ total 
amounted to 1,311 cars, divided 967 to 
industries and 342 to retail yards. 


COLUMBUS 


With mines tied up the coal trade is 

quiet in the extreme. One or two strip- 
ping mines were operated for a day or 
two but these were stopped to avoid 
trouble. No untoward incidents were 
reported during the first week. 
_ Even in the face of the strike, there 
is practically no demand. Some non- 
union fuel is coming in, but on the 
whole this was purchased before the 
strike became effective. Stocks are suf- 
ficient for two or three months on the 
average and as a result little suffering 
is expected. Dealers have sufficient coal 
and are making reductions to move it. 
A well-known dealer advertises Hock- 
ing lump at $6; West Virginia splint 
lump at $6.75 and Pocahontas at $7.50. 
Steam demand is rather quiet as most 
users’ have sufficient reserves. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


This is a part of the Ohio district but 
as many mines have been operated on 
a non-union basis production was con- 
tinued in part after the strike call. 
There is not a particularly active de- 
mand, except for railroad fuel. Con- 
signments continue to be made largely 
to Western and Northern markets. 
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Upward Trend in Prices 
Sets in Following Strike 


Heavier Orders from Tidewater and 
North and West Forces Smokeless 
Screenings to Level of Mine-Run— 
Kentucky Mines Very Active. 


HE first upward -trend in prices 

since the strike was started oc- 
curred last Monday. Steadily in- 
creasing orders from Tidewater for 
smokeless and better buying from 
the North and West for bituminous 
and heavier buying by byproduct and 
steel plants caused Pocahontas and 
New River screenings to reach the 
same level as run-of-mine. 

This offsets a further softness to 
the domestic market. Logan County 
and Thacker  high-volatiles also 
showed strength on run-of-mine and 
the price. on slack was advanced. 
There has been practically no change 
in the Elkhorn or the Big Sandy fig- 
ures. Hazard operators are quoting 
slight advances on slack and run-of- 
mine. There is no interference here 
to the flow of coal and no great dent 
shown in the accumulation noted last 
week. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


There are many New River mines 
which have closed since the strike call. 
There is little activity in the market 
and it is almost impossible to move pre- 
pared grades at all. Inquiries are a 
little more numerous, however. 

Gulf mines have not suffered much 
production loss as a result of the strike, 
although claims had been made that 
non-union miners would respond to the 
call for a strike. Production continued 
at the rate of more than 65 per cent of 
capacity with about 6,500 men at work. 
The bulk of the output is moving to 
Tide. Prices are still extremely low. 
Prepared is hardest of all to move. Nut 
and slack are in fair demand. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


There was no cessation of operations 
in the Pocahontas field on the first of 
April. Fully 15,000 men were at work 
on the first day of the strike and pro- 
duction was approximately 60,000 tons. 

Heavy loadings in recent weeks have 
been more than the market could ab- 
sorb as a consequence of which much 
coal is being held for consignment at 
terminals. Producers are confident that 
as the general supply available in the 
market is reduced, no trouble will be 
experienced in handling all the coal pro- 
duced. Tidewater inquiries are on a 
larger scale but prices in all markets 
are extremely low. 

Fully 5,000 Tug River miners con- 
tinued at work and were producing 


coal at the rate of about 15,000 tons a 
day during the first few days of the 
strike. There was a brisk demand for 
byproduct coal but in general the mar- 
ket was sluggish. Prices continued on a 
low level especially on lump. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Only about 12 mines were working on 
the first day of the strike but operators 
believe that more will be in operation 
before the strike is very old, since a 
number of miners have signified their 
intention of going to work. There is 
little or no market at the present time. 
With a new scale in effect, such com- 
panies as are able to operate expect 
to secure business which has hereto- 
fore been beyond their reach. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 
No perceptible difference was made 





_by the strike in the Logan field where 


all the miners were at work as usual. 
Production has been maintained at 
about 50,000 tons a day. The light spot 
demand was limited to steam coal, pre- 
pared being almost unmarketable. Even 
steam grades were low in price. 

Thacker production was being 
slightly increased, all of the men being 
at work during the first few days of 
the strike, notwithstanding the claims 
of the United Mine Workers that there 
would be a general suspension of oper- 
ations on April 1. Although there is 
not a strong spot demand yet much coal 
is being moved into Western markets 
in addition to the large tonnage sup- 
plied for railroad use. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


At one or two points only was there 
any suspension of operations. Although 
there are a few locals in this field the 
union has never been recognized. Pro- 
duction is continuing at the rate of be- 
tween 130,000 and 140,000 tons a week. 
There is not a particularly strong de- 
mand, however, even for steam coal, 
but the mines since have been able to 
secure a number of contracts on which 
deliveries are now being made. 


CINCINNATI 


Smokeless prices are equalizing them- 
selves. Portsmouth again shows an ac- 
cumulation of lump and egg that has 
neared the danger point and a general 
cut followed. Not alone this but cars 
in distress or on demurrage were 
thrown on the market at a concession 
that brought the lump in close contact 
with that which is being paid for bitu- 
minous. About the only make of the 
low-volatile that had strength was the 
screenings and this was through an 
increased buying demand from the by- 
product and steel plants to the north in 
Ohio. 

The call for domestic coal being prac- 
tically over there were general price 
reductions by the southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Virginia operators. Run of 
mine too was weaker, although not so 
much reflected in the prices at which 
the wholesalers were taking tonnage. 
One big screenings contract is said to 


have been signed for the coming year 
for 50,000 tons of Elkhorn at $1.25 with 
150,000 tons more wanted at the same 
figure. 

Retail prices show little or no change, 
even with the fall that some of the 
prepared sizes have taken. Retail 
prices are: Smokeless lump $7.25@ 
$7.50, mine run $6.50; bituminous lump 
$6.25@$6.50, slack $4.50. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The strike is having little effect here. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the mines that 
were running prior to the strike are 
still operating and so far as can be 
learned are having no trouble in doing 
so. The few men that are out are grad- 
ually drifting back. At a large num- 
ber of mines, especially on Martins and 
Catrons creeks in Harlan County all 
aeniedia reported for work on April 


The biggest worry the operators are 
having is finding a place to ship their 
coal. There is practically no demand 
for either steam or domestic and prices 
are weak. 
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West 


SALT LAKE CITY 


The strike is having no noticeable 
effect upon the coal business in Utah. 
People simply decline to take the matter 
seriously because more than 80 per cent 
of the state’s normal coal output is be- 
ing produced regularly, and it is gener- 
ally said that those men who are 
striking are looking for a chance to go 
back to work in spite of agitators who 
are active. A brief spell of colder 
weather has given the retail trade a 
marked stimulation. 








DENVER 


Reports here indicated less coal on 
hand April 1 than on the first day of 
the year, but the strike is only 65 per 
cent effected in Colorado and indus- 
tries and householders throughout the 
state think they can get along for some 
time under the conditions. 

Industries other than steel and coke 
have 52 days’ supply; retail dealers in 
bituminous coal, 15 days; electric utili- 
ties, 18 days; and coal gas plants, 31 
days. 

Railroads have been stocking up for 
several weeks. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western has 10,000 tons at 
Grand Junction, enough for from 60 to 
90 days. 

Prices are unchanged, and with warm 
weather coming suddenly, as it has, 
there is no great demand for coal. 





KANSAS CITY 


Coal operators in the Southwest fields 
are marking time and trying to dispose 
of the thousands of cars of coal they 
have on the tracks at the mines, but 
both steam plants and yards are heavily 
stocked. by some miracle the 
strike was terminated to-day, the Kan- 
sas mines could not operate for some 
time on account of the accumulation. 

The Industrial Court of Kansas has 
taken no further action but it has stated 
that as soon as the people of that state 
are in need of coal the mines must 
operate; just how it will bring this 
about is not clear. 
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ALABAMA 


George B. McCormack, president of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. and a pioneer 
in the coal industry of Alabama, resigned 
as executive head of the company and was 
elected chairman of the board, at a recent 
meeting of the directors. Mr. McCormack 
has not been enjoying the best of health 
for some time and desired to relinquish 
the arduous duties of his position to the 
direction of younger blood. Carr McCor- 
mack, son of the retiring head of the com- 
pany, was elected to the presidency. He is 
president of the Daniel’s Creek and New 
Castle Coal companies. The Pratt com- 
pany is the largest independent producer 
of commercial coal in the South. 


The Moffat Coal Co., St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the purchase of an initial tract 
of 1,400 acres of what is understood to be 
the Cahaba vein near Blocton, on a branch 
line of the Mobile & Ohio. At the present 
time the company is driving two slopes 
and expects to be producing by the first 
of June. The Moffat Coal Co. is one of 
the pioneer operators on the Mobile & Ohio 
in Illinois and this venture is the first 
made by any St. Louis operator toward 
locating mines in the non-union fields of 
the South. 


ILLINOIS 


The following April itinerary of the Il- 
linois Miners’ Examining Board has been 
announced: Belleville, April 17; Harris- 
burg, April 18; Herrin, April 19; West 
Frankfort, April 20; Duquoin, April 21; 
Centralia, April 22; Gillespie, April 24; 
Springfield, April 25; Pana, April 26; Dan- 
ville, April 27; Peoria, April 28 and La 
Salle, April 29. 

Leslie Mullen, Chicago, has been made 
vice-president of the Fidelity Coal Co., of 
that city. He was at one time vice-presi- 
dent of the Victory Coal & Coke Co. 

W. E. Rutledge, of Chicago, president of 
the Security Coal & Mining Co., of Chicago, 
was a visitor at the company’s operations 


the last week in March. The concern 
operates mines at Livingston and Du- 
quoin. 


The O’Gara Coal Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago, has appointed Walter L. Bal- 
lov, editor of The Black Diamond, its adver- 
tising manager. The company expects to 
enlarge its service to retail customers by 
offering them all sorts of dealer helps. 


Cc. M. Wasson, president and general 
manager of The Wasson Coal Co., has 
returned after three months in Florida. 


The Peabody Coal Co. has offered all of 
its headquarters employees at Chicago 
three weeks’ vacation, instead of two, pro- 
vided they will take it in April. The com- 
pany counts on being prepared after April 
for almost any sort of developments in the 
coal trade. 


INDIANA 


Koreans shot and killed Mrs. W. J. 
Snyder, of Brazil, in Shanghai, March 28, 
as she was stepping off a passenger liner. 
They were shooting at Gen. Giichi Tanaka, 
former Japanese minister of war. Mrs. 
Snyder was the wife of W. J. Snyder, vice- 
president of the American Coal Mining Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Snyder were on a tour of the 
world that was to have continued for two 
years. 

Wm. Schrolocke, head of the Schro- 
locke Coal Co., Indianapolis, is busy clos- 
ing out the affairs of four coal companies 
which have been placed in his hands as 
receiver during the past few months. He 
has announced that creditors of the Metro- 
politan Fuel Co. must file their claims 
against the company on or before April 15. 
The same date is fixed for the final filing 
of claims against the Linton Collieries Co., 
The Rose Hill Coal Co. and the Dana Coal 
& Mining Co. 


IOWA 


The O’Gara Co. has appointed L. W. 
MeKown as district sales manager for 
Iowa. Mr. McKown will maintain offices in 





the Putnam Bldg., Davenport. He has 
represented the O’Gara company in Iowa 
for the past three years. 

Jd. F. Barret has struck a vein of coal 
near Hamburg. He expects to be taking 
out coal within thirty days. 


KENTUCKY 


The Diamond Jet Coal Co. has filed suit 
in Louisville against the Southwestern Fuel 
Co., for $429.15. 

Joseph Wisher, treasurer and general 
manager of the Consumers Coal & Supply 
Co., Covington, was stabbed late in March. 
Thomas Moore, railroad switchman, was 
placed under arrest in connection with the 
stabbing, which it was reported grew out 
of an argument over removal of railroad 
ties from the yard. Wisher is in a serious 
condition, but is expected to recover. 


W. H. Bradford, of the Louisville office 
of the Dixie Fuel Co., of Nashville, has 
returned to Nashville and gone with the 
Fentress Coal Co., in which his father is 
interested. C. W. Logan, of the Nashville 
office has come to Louisville, where he will 
be under Harry McBratney, manager of the 
Louisville division of the Dixie. 


T. S. Petry and others of Hazard have 
purchased the plant of the Duane Coal Co. 
at Duane on Lotts Creek, and will resume 
operations of the mines at once. 


The coal trade in Louisville, with the 
exception of some of the small retailers, 
is disappointed over the fact that a pro- 
posed ordinance, including a coal licensing 
measure, was postponed by the city council 
recently, the general ordinance being 
passed, with the coal section cut out. This 
section provided for an annual license fee 
on all retailers of $500 a year, and of $100 
a year for jobber or broker. Large re- 
tailers are for the measure, and some time 
ago endorsed such a plan in the Coal 
Retailers Division of the Louisville Board 
of Trade. Their argument is that the 
snowbirds and small retailers are spoiling 
business, and that when the large retailer 
stocks up in the fall to take care of 
emergency demand, the snowbirds take 
advantage of every drop in mine prices to 
undersell the retailer who is carrying stock 
for protection. 





NEW YORK 


Lucien Hill is now connected with the 
Tuttle Coal Corporation, 52 Broadway, New 
York City, in the capacity of sales man- 
ager with jurisdiction over the North At- 
lantic and New England States. Mr. Hill 
was manager of Eastern sales for the 
United Coal Co., for ten years, and re- 
cently was sales manager ot the Wright- 
Gibson Co., Pittsburgh, with offices in New 
York City. 

The Jones-Koblegard Coal Co., of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., has been renamed the State 
Coal Co., Inc., R. M. Jones, president, John 
Koblegard, Jr., vice-president and treasur- 
er, J. W. Grant, vice-president, and H. L. 
Robinson, secretary. The Philadelphia of- 
fice has been discontinued and New York 
City quarters opened at 50 Church St. 

J. C. Meyerhoff has become associated 
with F. B. Gerhardt, of No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. Mr. Meyerhoff, who is 
well known among the coal trade, will look 
after the local and nearby business. 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co., has announced the estab- 
lishment of a group insurance policy cov- 
ering more than 2,000 employees of the 
railroad. The policy represents an aggre- 
gate amount of insurance of about $50,000,- 
000 and is for both life and accident pro- 
tection. 


Recent incorporations of coal concerns 
in this state to transact business in Man- 
hattan include the following: D. L. Flack 
& Son, to deal in coal, wood and ice with 
a capital of $175,000. The incorporators 
are W. P. Anderson, W. F. Woods and 
A. B. A. Bradley. MeNeil Coal Co., capital 
$200,000. The incorporators are L. 
Corya, A. Hugo and K. W. O’Neil. 

Soon the Buffalo coal men will give 
attention to the annual golf tournament, 
for which the Weaver Coal Co. offers a 
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silver cup to the best player among those 
participating. 

The firm of E. L. Hedstrom has been 
awarded the contract for furnishing smoke. 
less coal to the 106th Artillery Armory 
Buffalo, for the coming year. : 





OHIO 


William A. Colston has been named gen. 
eral counsel and vice-president of the 
Nickle Plate R.R. He will take charge of 
his new work at Cleveland May 1. 

The Combustion Engineering Corporation 
announces the opening of a_ branch office 
at 1137 Guardian Bldg. Cleveland in charge 
of Frank Henderson. 


Calvin R. Holmes, general sales manager 
of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., broadcasted 
a speech by radio to the Southeastern coa] 
merchants’ meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, on 
the evening of their first day’s session. 
This, so far as is known, is the first. speech 
on coal topics, made through space. 


A big merger of the so-called independent 
mines of the Hazard district is being 
worked out. It is understood that some 
twenty-eight mines may be acquired and 
that most of these are of large capacity. 
Frank Ray, well-known mining engineer of 
Columbus, is at present in the Hazard dis- 
trict making a survey of their potentialities 
and an appraisal of the equipment so that 
these can be worked out into a general 





plan for a merger. Among others inter- 
ested are: Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, 
Columbus Mining Co., and Daniel Boone 
Coal Co. 

OKLAHOMA 


A situation similar to that of a new oil 
fleld or a new gold field is found in the 
recently discovered coal field on the Okla- 
homa-Kansas border. The race is on now 
for the gate city to this field, which is the 
largest in the United States west of the 
Mississippi River. Vinita and Miami in Ok- 
lahoma, Coffeyville, Parsons, Chetopa, Al- 
tamont, Edna and Cherryvale in Kansas 
are all contending for this business. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas is surveying 
from Chetopa south 15 miles in the heart 
of the new field. The Frisco has surveyed 
a line from Vinita, Okla., to Blue Jacket, 
Okla. -Operators are taking leases at high 
figures and more than $5,000,000 has been 
reported paid out in leases last year. The 
vein measures over 5 feet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Central Union Trust Company of 
New York has filed a brief in the Supreme 
Court in the suit of minority stockholders 
against the decree of the district court in 
the dissolution of the Reading Coal Co. 
ease. It requests that the decree of the 
lower court be affirmed. 


The American Connellsville Fuel Co. has 
been organized to operate the La Belle 
coke plant recently purchased from the 
La Belle Coke Co. The officers of the new 
company are R. M. Fry, president; W. 
Russell Carr, vice-president, both of Union- 
town, and John J. O’Connell, of Pittsburgh, 
secretary and treasurer. 

A cave-in occurred on the road between 
Pottsville and St. Clair, at a point half-way 
between the Pennsylvania R.R. tunnel and 
East Mines. As a regult the road was 
closed from both ends, and traffic forced 
to detour by way of Mill Creek. The fall 
is thought to have been into one of the 
breasts of the old Chamberlain workings, 


which are known to extend in_ that 
direction. 
The Fulton Steam Coal Co.,. consisting 


largely of Youngwood capitalists, has taken 
over the holdings of the Scottdale Coal Co. 
on the Yukon branch of the Pennsylvania. 
The holdings of the purchasers now aggre- 
gate 950 acres of coal. 

J. M. Black and C. F. Roy, of Somerset, 
have just closed a deal for 526 acres of 
“C” Prime and “B” vein coals in Quema- 
honing township. The mine is located at 
Rowena station, on the Somerset & Cam- 
bria branch of the B. & O. A company has 
been formed under the name of Blackroy 
Quemahoning Coal Co. 

The Carbon Coal Co., Jackson, capital 
$120,000, has filed charter papers, the in- 
corporators being Emory Cain, Henry L. 
Spencer and Ben C. Sewell. 

Derby, Harris and Good, engineers, wish 
to announce the opening of their offices at 
908-9 Mears Bldg., Scranton. Members of 
the firm are: Fred K. Derby, H. E. Harris 
and Frank Good. 
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The Iron Trade Products Co., with offices 
in New York City and in Pennsylvania, 
announces the appointment as sales man- 
ager of its coal and coke department of 
Ralph M. Hamilton, who has resigned as 
sales manager of the Jefferson Gas Coal 
Co. to accept this new position. 

Two men were recently killed in the 
Woodward Mine of the Glen Aden Coal Co., 
at Edwardsville. The necks and the backs 
of both of the men were broken and they 
must have been instantly killed. The 
accident was not discovered immediately 
and it was not until the men had failed 
to return to their homes that a search was 
commenced. 

Total production in the Twelfth Anthra- 
cite District reached 4,527,194 tons in 1921. 
This figure represents an increase of 
approximately 500,000 tons over the _pro- 
duction in 1920 The district includes 
Kingston, Edwardsville, Larksville, Ply- 
mouth borough and a portion of Plymouth 
township. 

The secretary of state has issued a 
charter to the Acme Coal Co., of Shinnston, 
capitalized at $50,000. The incorporators 
are: L. C. Crile, A. M. Leonard, of Clarks- 
burg, George W. Simpson, Johnstown, Basil 
H. Lucas and T. W. Brockman of Shinnston. 


Increases of capital stock have been au- 
thorized by the following coal companies, 
according to notices filed at Harrisburg: 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., $2,500,000 to 
$7,500,000; A. N. Pershing, treasurer, 
Westmoreland County; Lumsted Mining 
Co., $100,000 to $150,000; George H. Lum, 
treasurer, Clearfield County; Pioneer Coal 
& Coke Co., $25,000 to $500,000; Charles F. 
Colbert, vice-president, Allegheny County. 
The Cardiff Coal Co. will increase its in- 
debtedness from nothing to $4,000,000; A. 
N. Pershing, treasurer. Westmoreland 
County. 

Production in the Second Bituminous Dis- 
trict was 2,514,669 tons less in 1921 than in 
1920. The district produced 1,455,556 tons 
less coke last year than in 1920. In 1921 
4,021,474 tons of coal were mined and in 
1920 6,536,146 tons. In 1921 the produc- 
tion of coke amounted to 377,041 tons and 
in 1920 it was 1,832,597 tons. 


Production in the Second Anthracite Dis- 
trict reached 3,221,669 tons during 1921. 
There are thirteen collieries with thirty- 
one mines operated by ten companies in 
~ district, and all of these are in opera- 
on. 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. will 
drive a 1,000 ft. tunnel to reach new levels 
in the No. 11 mine. 


Effective April 1, headquarters of the 
Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Committee, Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, will be 
at Room 606, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania State Forestry De- 
partment has just had prepared a map 
showing the forest fires of 1921 and where 
the greatest fire hazards exist. The great- 
est hazards are shown to be in the thickly 
populated sections of the anthracite region, 
including Luzerne, Schuylkill and North- 
umberland counties. In the bituminous 
coal region the Johnstown district is shown 
as a hazard. 

Bituminous coal companies recently 
granted charters are: DuBois Coal Co., 
DuBois; capital, $50,000; treasurer, W. H. 
Rockey, DuBois; incorporators, W. H. 
Rockey, S. M. Davenport and J. E. Fry, 
DuBois. Stineman-Gorman Coal _ Co., 
Ebensburg ; capital, $10,000; treasurer I. 
E. Lewis, Ebenburg; incorporators, James 
C. Stineman and E. Lewis, Ebensburg, 
and George F. Gorman, Hartford, Conn. 


Effective April 1 the Pittsburgh office of 
the Hendrick Manufacturing Co. will be 
located in the Union Arcade Bldg. 


A. Spates Brady, of Elkins, president of 
the Brady Coal Co., was attending the 
Sixth District Rotary convention at Johns- 
town on March 28 and 29. 


_ The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
given notice that the appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Dauphin County Court uphold- 
ing the Williams tonnage tax act of 1921, 
will be argued in Philadelphia, April 17, 
which is also the date for the appeal from 
Judge Fuller’s decision declaring the Kohler 
anti-cave law unconstitutional. Attorney 
General Alter will appear for the State in 
the tonnage tax case. 





TEXAS 


Tentative report of Texas Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co. for the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
Shows net income of $2,077,519, after 
charges, depreciation, ete, but before 
depletion and Federal taxes, equivalent to 
$2.46 a share (par $10), earned on the 
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$8,448,048 capital stock. This compares 
with net income of $8,913,946 after Federal 
taxes, of $4.72 a share, earned on the 
$8,282,400 capital stock in the previous 
year. Surplus for the year after charges 
and dividends was $1,071,520. 





VIRGINIA 


Representatives of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., New York, have been in Norfolk 
making a survey of conditions with a view 
to opening a branch office. This company 
has hitherto shipped through New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, but has pur- 
chased 40,000 acres of coal land on the 
Norfolk & Western, and will likely ship 
much of the coal from its field through 
Hampton Roads. 


Willard, Sutherland & Co., Inc., announces 
the appointment as manager of the Norfolk 
office of Chester B. Koontz, and of Carl W. 
Blanchard, as manager of the Newport 
News office. 


The Virginia Coal & Coke Co. has been 
organized at Roanoke with capital stock of 
$10,000,000, and has acquired large hoid- 
ings of coal lands, mines, railways, etc., in 
Letcher, Harlan, Perry and Pike counties, 
Kentucky. 


The Little Lick Coal Co., Inc., Staunton, 
with a maximum of $100,000 and a minimum 
of $15,000, has been granted a charter to 
mine and deal in coal and other minerals. 
The officers and incorporators are Hugh 
B. Sproul, president; John Stott, secretary, 
and A. Erskine Miller, all of Staunton. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Adhering to his former statement that 
coal acreage in Monongalia County must 
stand the same proportionate increase in 
assessment as is being placed on other 
property, County Assessor E. E. White 
states that nothing can come out of a con- 
ference between himself and the owners of 
coal acreage until after his reports have 
been submitted to the board of equaliza- 
tion and review. 


The Supreme Court of West .Virginia has 
granted a writ of error to the plaintiff in 
the case of Mike Kirchaski agaist Lon 
Smith and others, appealed from Taylor 
County. Kirchanski sued in the circuit 
court of Taylor County for $100,000 dam- 
ages for injuries sustained financially and 
physically from members of the miners’ 
union. He alleges that the latter threw 
him out of a union meeting, boycotted him 
and caused injuries resulting in the ampu- 
tation of his leg. 


One of the original J. V. Thompson tracts 
in Cass district of Monongalia County has 
changed hands. This covers 286 acres of 
coal land which has been transferred by 
the Ayrshire Corporation to Andrew M. 
Linn, of Washington, Pa., for a considera- 
tion said to be about $130,000. 


Since the destruction of the old tipple of 
the Ashland Coal & Coke Co. by fire a few 
weeks ago that company has been busily 
engaged in pushing construction work on 
the new tipple of the company. 


There is now under construction at 
Amherstdale for the Proctor Coal Co. in 
the Logan County field, a store building, a 
part of which will be for office use, and to 
contain a store room, the office of the store 
manager, payroll office and the office of the 
superintendent. The Proctor company has 
of late been increasing its working force 
and the new building has become necessary 
in order to accommodate the larger number 
oo of the company at Ambherst- 

ale. 


The proposed merger of the coal mining 
properties of the Cardiff Smokeless Coal 
Co. with those of the Harry B. Coal & Coke 
Co. continues to be tied up in the district 
court of the northern District of West 
Virginia, a hearing having been held before 
Judge W. E. Baker on April 1. The hear- 
ing was upon a temporary restraining 
order awarded by Judge Waddell of the 
U. S. Circuit Court, returnable before 
Judge Baker on April 1. Minority stock- 
holders, headed by Charles H. Diffenderfer, 
of Philadelphia, oppose the merger. With- 
out indicating his holding on the motion 
for an injunction, Judge Baker continued 
the temporary restraining order for ten 
days. The controversy arises over a 
million dollars worth of ‘coal properties in 
Harrison, Marion and Preston counties. 


J. T. Wilson, one of the prominent oper- 
ators of the Tug River field, with head- 
quarters at Bluefield, spent the latter part 
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of March in New York, returning to Blue- 
field about April 1. 


The Emmons Coal Mining Co., operating 
at Bayard, and its employees, have nego- 
tiated an agreement on a new scale, the 
miners having withdrawn from the United 
Mine Workers organization and having 
formed an independent organization. The 
scale was suggested by the employees and 
accepted by them after a conference with 
officials of the company. Rates now in 
effect are as follows: Pick mining, 80c. 
per ton; machine loading 51c.; cutting and 
scrapping, lle. Day labor: Cutting, 55c. 
per hour; scrapping, 50c.; motormen, 54c. ; 
brakemen, 50c.; drivers, 50c.; car grabbers, 
50c.; trackmen, 53c.; trackmen helpers, 
48c.; weight boss, 52c.; tipplemen, 45c.; 
blacksmiths, 54c.; repairmen, 54c.; all 
other work, 45c. 

Everett Drennen, president of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., returned to his 
headquarters at Elkins early in the month 
after a business trip to New York. 





WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. has dis- 
continued its general offices in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank Bldg., and the 
affairs of the company will now be admin- 
istered at the offices connected with the 
byproduct plant on Greenfield Ave., Mil- 
waukee. ; 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine Ltd. has several freight vessels 
plying out of Vancouver and other Brit- 
ish Columbia ports. Of late these ships 
have returned from Australian ports carry- 
ing coal, in some cases enough to supply 
fuel for the return voyage. The Vancouver 
Island collieries are complaining of this 
practice. They have represented to the 
Dominion Government that the branches of 
their service should be the first to stand by 
the principle of patronizing home industry. 
It is stated that if the island mines could 
depend upon getting the business of 
bunkering these Government ships it would 
make the difference between operation 
part-time and working at capacity. The 
authorities are understood to have agreed 
to give these representations serious con- 
sideration. 


OUTPUT FOR FEBRUARY, 1922 


Vancouver Island District 





Mine Tons' 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
pS Ror es ee re are tr 56,313 
Canadian Colliers (D) Ltd., 
Cis So & 6° AG.4 37 Sieh h's. 48°C ee 30,360 
ir eR Goad eine me Cieaslec a ahai8 18,962 
South Wellington ........... 7,630 
Granby Cons. M.S.&P. Co. ......... 23,987 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries ...... 8,624 
Old Wellington (King & Foster) ... 536 
TORR i. aiieisies tea sic clas ceed 146,412 
Nicola-Princeton District 
Middlesboro Collieries ......... rv 6,653 
Wamiakiie: COM Oi «ois nicer ote Geek os 3,007 
Coalmont Comeriot 6 esis nceaccces 10,081 
Princeton Coal & Land Co. ........ 2,064 
PPC as iiaewin deel ot  eeahe eae 5 21,805 
Crow’s Nest Pass District 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
OOal Cree Soc a6 ae te 40,898 
WRIUMGE Sc iat cotter iceka ss 30,879 
Corbin. Coal &: Come Cou. 26 6cecceue 5,64 
TOs a Kore atalaje aaa 77,422 
CRPRE TGUia ics so asinces meee 245,639 


NOVIA SCOTIA 


The wage dispute between the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and the miners 
has come. up for consideration in the 
Dominion Parliament, in consequence of the 
action of the executive of the United Mine 
Workers in ordering the men to “strike 
on the job,” with a view of limiting the 
output below the profit level. This move 
was strongly condemned by Premier King 
and James Murdock, minister of labor, and 
the order was generally disregarded by the 
miners. About 60 men who were loafing 
at their work were discharged. The 
Dominion government has decided to recon- 
vene the Conciliation Board for a new 
hearing of the case and the offer has 
been accepted by executives of the United 
Mine Workers. 
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ONTARIO 
J. P. Bickell, president of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Mines, controlled by the 


McIntyre and Timiskaming Mining com- 
panies, has just returned to Toronto after 
a visit to the property in British Columbia 
and states that the mine continues to 
operate. While the mine has _ instituted 
open shop, efforts were made to persuade 
miners to walk out on April 1, and while 
seme of the workers laid down their tools 
the majority of them are at work. 

G. H,. Merryweather, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Wholesale Coal Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago, was a recent caller 
in Toronto. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


While the Senate increased the appro- 
priation for geological surveys to $352,000 
for the next fiscal year, the House insisted 
that there be no increase from the $300,000 
which was the amount approved by that 
body. While $300,000 is the amount which 
has been appropriated for geological sur- 
veys during the last ten years, that 
amount of money does not buy as much in 
the way of field work as it did ten years 
ago. In addition, there are urgent demands 
for geological work at this time due to 
the fact that work in the metal mining 
camps and in the oil fields was stopped 
during the war so as to concentrate atten- 
tion on special war demands. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive exam- 
ination for transitman on May 10. At least 
ten vacancies in the General Land Office 
Service, and vacancies in positions requir- 
ing similar qualifications, will be filled from 
this examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy 
by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. 

The deficiency bill passed by Congress 
and made a law by approval of the Presi- 
‘dent makes available $6,282,685 for fuel 
for the Navy; $39,812 for fuel for public 
schools in the District of Columbia; $4,000 
for fuel for the postoffice department ; 
$150,000 for fuel for the Coast Guard, and 
$650,000 for fuel for public buildings. 

Coal operators in the East will probably 
lose considerable business if the Navy De- 
partment concentrates the battleship fleet 
on the Pacific coast, which ig said to be in 
contemplation by Secretary Denby to meet 
the situation caused by the radical reduc- 
tion in Navy personnel proposed by the 
House Appropriations Committee. At pres- 
ent the Navy maintains coal burning ships 
on the Atlantic coast and oil burners on 
the Pacific, as an economy measure to 
Save the transportation of oil or coal 
needed for the vessels. 

A new major subdivision has been cre- 
ated in the United States Geological Survey 
by raising the division of Alaskan mineral 
resources to the status of a branch. Here- 
tofore the Alaskan work has been a sub- 
division under the Geologic Branch. The 
work will continue under the immediate 
direction of Colonel A. H. Brooks, whose 
title under the rearrangement is Chief, 
Alaskan Geologist. 











Traffic News 





The I. C. C. has decided that the pro- 
posal of the railroads to reduce rates on 
bituminous coal from mines on the Mis- 
souri Pacific in southern Illinois to points 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas is not 
unreasonable and has vacated its suspen- 
sion of the rates which will go into effect 
April 23. 

The commission has suspended until July 
30 the proposal to increase rates on slack 
coal from Sheridan, Wyo., districts to 
Crawford, Neb., and other stations on the 
Cc. B. & Q. by amounts varying from 40c. 
to 74c. per ton. 

The Ohio & Kentucky Ry. has filed a 
protest with the I. C. C. asking that the 
Louisville & Nashville be required to allow 
the complainant not less than 50c. per 
net ton of bituminous coal from mines on 
its line to O. & K. junction. 

Freight interchanges between railroads at 
Lockport, N. Y., are much wanted by 
shippers, as well as by coal dealers there, 
and a hearing on the subject has been given 
by the I. C. C. A similar interchange is 
desired at Batavia, N. Y., but a Court of 
Appeals order relieves the railroads from 
carrying out the plan. 

In the complaint of the Boise Gaslight 
C. holds that the 


& Coke Co., the I. C. 








COAL AGE 


rates on mine run from Sunnyside, Utah, 
to Boise, Idaho, are not unreasonable. 

After investigation the commission has 
decided that proposed reduced rates on 
bituminous coal from points on the C. & O., 
in eastern Kentucky and West Virginia, and 
from districts in northern Tennessee, east- 
ern Kentucky and southwestern Virginia on 
the L. & N., to points west of Louisville, 
on the St. Louis division of the Southern 
Ry., in Indiana and Illinois, and to St. 
Louis are justified. The commission has 
vacated its order suspending these rates 
and will allow them to take effect April 22. 

The commission has decided that the 
rates on bituminous coal from points in 
Indiana and Illinois to Chicago during 
Federal control were reasonable. 

The commission has decided that the 
divisions accorded the Marion & Eastern 
R.R. out of joint rates on coal from mines 
on its lines to points in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska. were not unreasonable. 

The I. C. C. has refused to allow the 
railroads to reduce the rates on coal from 
mines in the Rock Springs and Kemmerer 
districts in Wyoming to points in Utah, 
south of Ogden, on the Oregon Short Line 
R.R. and its connections. The purpose of 
the reduction was to restore a previously 
existing equality in the rates to the destina- 
tions in Utah from the Wyoming mines 
and from the Castle Gate district of Utah. 

The E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
of Wilmington, has complained against un- 
reasonable rates on anthracite coal from 
Hudson, Pa., to Pompton Lakes, N. J. 

In the complaint of the Midland Coal Co., 
the commission decides that the rates on 
coal from Williams, Okla., to Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1916 and 1917 were not unreason- 
able. 

Deciding the complaint of the National 
Supply Co., the commission holds that the 
rates on coke from Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Coburg and Fontanelle, Ia., and Adanis, 
Neb., are not unreasonable. 

The I. C. C. has assigned for hearing 
April 22 at St. Louis the case before it 
involving reduced rates on coa) from 
Illinois mines on the Illinois Centra! to 
Arkansas points on the St. Louis South- 
western RR. 

In the complaint of the J. L. Mott Co., 
an examiner recommends that the petition 
of the company for through routes and 
joint rates on bituminous coal via the B. 
& O. and Pennsylvania from mines on the 
B. & O. in West Virginia to Trenton, N. 
J., be denied. 

The I. C. C. has assigned for further 
hearing May 15 at Salt Lake the complaint 
of the Cameron Coal Co. and others vs. the 
A. ST. & S. FF 

In complaints to the I. C. C. the Northern 
States Power Co., of Minneapolis, and John 
Morrell & Co., of Sioux Falls, S. D., allege 
unreasonable rates on fine coal from Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Dewey Bros. Co., of Blanchester, Ohio, in 
several complaints alleges unreasonable 
rates on coal from West Virginia and 
Kentucky, to Ohio points. 

The complaint of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ Association 
will be heard at Pittsburgh, April 26. 

The Colony Coal Co., of Denver, has 
complained against unreasonable rates on 
coal from Dines, Wyo., to Portland, Ore., 
and on rates on mine props and ties from 
Fox Park to Dines. 

In the complaint of the Hood Pottery 
Clay Products Co., an I. C. examiner 
recommends that the rate during Federal 
control on slack, pea, nut and run of mine 
coal from Rathbun, Tenn., to Melville, Tenn., 
was not unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the Pratt Engineering 
& Machine Co., an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
mends that the rate on bulk coke from 
Tupelo, Miss., to Atlanta, Ga, is un- 
reasonable. 4 








‘Association Activities 





Trans-Mississippi Coal Operators’ 
Association 


A new coal operators’ association has 
been organized consisting of the producers 
in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. It takes in the old associations 
known as the Iowa Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association and the Oklahoma 
Coal Operators’ Association. This means 
that they have pulled away from the ar- 
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rangement that worked so closely with th 
Central Competitive Field. Indications a 
that the operators in the new association 
will negotiate a separate agreement with 
the miners in their territory and jt is 
likely that this will be done without the 
presence of Alexander Howat who for 
seventeen years has been the presiding 
officer in conferences of the Kansas miners 
The following committee was appointed 
at the recent meeting to meet with the 
miners’ representatives and work out a basic 
wage scale: 
Iowa—E. C. Smith and J. Norwood, Deg 
Moines. 
Kansas—Ira Clemens and C. F. Spen 
Pittsburg. — 
Oklahoma—D. C. McAlpine, 
J. C. Reid, McAlester. 
Missouri—F. W. Lukins, 
J. Baxter, Kirksville. 
Arkansas—H. N. Taylor, Kansas City; 
M. M. McWilliams, Spadra. ; 





Haileyville . 


Kansas City; 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, May 18-20. Executive 
secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring convention at Chi- 


cago, Ill., April 19-21. Secretary, F. L. 
Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hall, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, Dr. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham. 

Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 


will hold its annual meeting April 15 at 
hs <7 Va. Secretary G. D. Kilgore, Nor- 
ton, a. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. May 22 to 25. 

Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 

National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, IIl. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 

Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 26 
and 27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. R. Yeagley, Fidelity 
Trust Blidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., June 7 and 8. 

National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














